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Tue UNINTELLIGIBILITY OF PHILosopHic MopEeRrntsM.* 


B* philosophic modernism I undedstand, not any single one of 
the distinctively modern movements of thought, such as 
Pragmatism, Intuitionism, or the New Realism, but rather certain 
features common to them all and certain novel ideas which seem 
necessarily to follow from them. 

An essential characteristic of modernism, in philosophy as in 
religion and art, is freedom from prejudices and illusions, far- 
reaching dissociations of hitherto durable connections of ideas. 
Philosophic modernism is the abandonment of what Nietzsche calls 
the ‘ prejudices of the metaphysicians,’ those axioms and presuppo- 
sitions of traditional thought which have always been considered 
the necessary conditions of an ‘ intelligible world ’. 

Of these dissociations the one fraught with the most serious 
consequences, both theoretical and practical, is, perhaps, the dis- 
sociation of value and reality or being, more specifically of value 
and origin. This separation of value and origin is but one of a 
number of closely related novelties of modern thought, but that 
one, perhaps, which has the highest diagnostic value for the under- 


2A paper read before the American Philosophical Association at the annual 
meeting in New York, 1923. The sub-title, “ The Unintelligibility of Philo- 
sophic Modernism,” is indirectly an argument for the intelligibility of those 
traditional concepts which much of modern thought attacks. Throughout the 
Paper a concept of philosophical intelligibility is presupposed, at many points 
indicated, but never fully developed. In a second paper, “ The Intelligible 
World,” it is hoped to continue the present discussion, i.c., by supplementing 
this study of a specific question by a more general examination of the conditions 
and presuppositions of intelligible interpretation and communication as such. 
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standing of the whole. For it was on the basis of the assumption 
of their connection that the entire structure of traditional thought 
was raised—a structure which modernism in general is now in- 
clined to call a gigantic ‘ rationalization’. Out of the denial of 
their connection have sprung those typical modern attitudes and 
characteristic novel ideas which mark the gulf between the present 
and the more significant philosophy of the past. 

It is my own belief—and one I think which is slowly emerging 
from the confusion and irrationality of the present—that this 
assumption or postulate is not a ‘ prejudice,’ but a necessary con- 
dition of philosophic intelligibility. It is also my belief that the 
denial of this postulate has led to conceptions that are essentially 
unintelligible. To contribute something towards the eventual 
establishment of this thesis, and thus ultimately to a revival of 
‘ rationality ’ in philosophy, is the object of this paper. 


For traditional thought origin and value have always been held 
to be inseparable. The one intelligible theory of the universe is, 
as Peirce has said, objective idealism. On this question the great- 
est thinkers have never been in doubt, although they have had 
difficulty in expressing this belief adequately. The reason for the 
belief is clear enough. There is, it has always been felt, more in 
spirit than in matter, more of meaning and value, and therefore 
more of ‘ reality’. 

Underlying this traditional way of thinking is, however, an 
assumption which modernistic philosophy in the main insists upon 
calling a prejudice. Nietzsche, in many respects the epitome of 
modernism, calls it “the typical prejudice by which the meta- 
physicians of all time can be recognized.” “ How could,” so these 
metaphysicians ask themselves, “ how could anything originate out 
of its opposite? Such a genesis is impossible; whoever dreams 
of it is a fool, nay worse than a fool. Things of the highest value 
must have a different origin, an origin all their own. In this 
transitory, seductive illusory, paltry world, in this turmoil of de- 
lusion and cupidity they can not have their source. But rather in 
the lap of Being, in the intransitory, the concealed God, in the 
thing-in-itself—there must be their source and nowhere else.”* 


1 Beyond Good and Evil, Chapter I. 
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Nietzsche is undoubtedly right in seeing in this the typical atti- 
tude of traditional philosophy. Whether prejudice or necessary 
presupposition, this feeling constitutes its life-blood, its driving 
force. Bound up with this ‘ prejudice,’ back of this way of think- 
ing, are, as Nietzsche sees, a certain ‘mode of valuation,’ certain 
‘antitheses of value,’ which he holds are open to serious question. 
He doubts, not only whether the popular valuations and antitheses 
of value, upon which the metaphysicians have set their seal, are 
anything but superficial estimates, he also doubts whether such 
antitheses exist at all. More than this, he doubts the very assump- 
tion which connects value at all with origin and finds in it nothing 
more than a ‘ moral prejudice ’. 

In all this Nietzsche is but the spokesman for certain dominant 
tendencies in modernist philosophy. One of its numerous tours 
de force is just this attempt to tear apart this age-old connection 
between origin and value. Thus Santayana speaks of Berkeley 
and Hume as “ still under the influence of that mythical philosophy 
that attributed the value of things to their origin rather than to 
their uses.” On the plea of driving out of our thinking the last 
traces of animism, we have gradually succeeded in turning most 
of the axioms of reason into prejudices, but we have also suc- 
ceeded perhaps, as Lossky reminds us, in eliminating all intelligible 
meanings. Logical atomism, for instance, has shorn philosophy 
of its old concepts of nature, self, God, to say nothing of substance 
and causality, but it has resulted only in making itself unintelli- 
gible. Criticism is good, but it should not disturb the funda- 
mental initiatives of the soul. In driving out the ‘myth’ in 
philosophy may we not also, perhaps, drive out the meaning also? 

Is then this ‘ prejudice ’ of the metaphysicians really a prejudice, 
or is it one of those fundamental initiatives without which intelli- 
gible thought and its communication is impossible? It is my belief 
that the latter is the truth and that the disturbance of this initiative 
is the source, not only of much of our philosophical depression, 
but of much of our sophistication and sophistry. The violent tour 
de force which this dissociation of value and reality represents is, 
moreover, the source of certain typical modernistic conceptions that 
are essentially unintelligible. 
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The one place in modernist philosophy where these problems 
are discussed with thoroughness and freshness of insight is the 
famous fourth chapter of Bergson’s Creative Evolution, a chapter 
which has by no means received all the attention it deserves, 

There is, according to Bergson, immanent in perennial philos- 
ophy a “ particular conception of causality which it is most impor- 
tant to bring to light. For it is that which each of us will reach 
when in order to ascend to the origin of things, he follows to the 
end the natural movement of the intellect.” Now this ‘ concep. 
tion’ is precisely that ‘mode of valuation’ which Nietzsche, and 
modernism in general, relegate to the limbo of outworn prejudices, 

The mode of valuation underlying this conception is, as Bergson 
recognizes, the postulate that “ philosophy can derive the less from 
the more, never the more from the less.” The antithesis of values 
is that between the immutable and the changing, being and becom- 
ing. It is because of the irresistible movement of thought from 
the more to the less, from the changing to the permanent, that the 
traditional form of philosophic intelligibility has come to be what 
it is. 

Now it is interesting to note that precisely at the moment when 
modernism is turning its back most completely upon traditional 
thought, the ‘ form of intelligibility ’ of the great tradition has been 
most completely formulated, and recognized as the constant ele- 
ment in that tradition. It is even more interesting to note that it 
is not the ‘ mode of valuation’ itself that Bergson challenges, but 
merely the traditional antithesis of values. The former consti- 
tutes the driving force of his own thought, and he appeals to it 
explicitly as the ultimate basis of ‘the philosophy of change’. It 
is, he says, because “ there is more in movement than in the suc- 
cessive positions attributed to the moving objects, more in becom- 
ing than in the forms passed through,” that the latter can be de- 
rived from the former, never the former from the latter. “ Phi- 
losophy,” he continues, “can therefore derive terms of the second 
kind from the first, but not the first from the second.” * 

Of Bergson’s own transvaluation of metaphysical values we 
shall have more to say in the sequel. His reversal of the normal 


1 Creative Evolution, Eng. translation, p. 316. 
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mode of valuation is one which can not be carried out, I think, 
without essential unintelligibility. The proposition that there is 
more of meaning and value in becoming than in being is one which 
would make meaning and value themselves impossible. But that 
is not the point we wish to emphasize here. The significant thing 
is that he recognizes in this ‘ prejudice’ of the metaphysicians, not 
only the essence of traditional philosophy, but the condition of all 
philosophical intelligibility as such. 

In this Bergson is, I think, fundamentally sound. Whether he 
is consistent or not, we need not now inquire. For what it means 
is that reality and value are inseparable. Intellect, in the narrow 
and special sense of his definition, may be oriented towards ex- 
ternality and matter, but philosophic insight, whether a matter of 
intuition or reason, is oriented towards value. Now it is precisely 
this orientation towards value—this proposition that the less can 
be derived from the more, never the more from the less—that 
modernism in the main challenges. To this denial—of what seems 
to me to be the very condition of philosophic intelligibility—are 
due the chief divergences of modernism from the philosophy of 
the past. 


English-speaking philosophers are indebted to Professor R. B. 
Perry for an excellent exposition of the position of philosophic 
modernism on this point. Traditional speculative philosophy is 
for him, as for modernism in general, a bundle of prejudices which 
he calls the characteristic philosophical errors. These are the 
fallacies of “ speculative dogma,” of “ indefinite potentiality,” and 
of “ pseudo-simplicity.” Of them Professor Perry says: “ These 
three errors have perpetually played into one another and have 
begotten certain well-nigh inveterate habits of thought.” They 
are characteristic of all idealistic philosophies and all forms of 
activism ; in short, of all forms of philosophy that attempt to make 
the world intelligible at all.* 

These so-called ‘errors’ are, one may easily read between the 
lines, merely aspects of that original and typical prejudice of the 
metaphysicians which we have been examining. The ‘error’ of 

1 Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 65 ff. 
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speculative dogma, the assumption of a necessary first principle 
is, indeed, but this prejudice under another name. The form of 
the question of this paper may then for the moment be changed, 
We shall ask, not merely whether this prejudice is a prejudice, but 
more specifically, whether these inveterate habits of thought which 
the prejudice has generated are really philosophical errors, or 
whether they are part of the very form and structure of philosophic 
intelligibility itself. It is my belief that the latter is the case and 
that to turn our backs upon these habits is for thought to become 
ultimately unintelligible. To establish this thesis is to justify the 
entire natural movement of the intellect which traditional philos- 
ophy has followed and upon which modern critical philosophy 
would have us turn our backs. 

The limits of this paper will not permit me to take up these so- 
called errors separately and in detail. I must confine myself 
chiefly to that of pseudo-simplicity to which, we shall find, the 
other two are plainly reducible. 

This so-called fallacy is obviously nothing more than a special 
name for the ancient prejudice that the less can be derived from 
the more, never the more from the less. Certain concepts, such 
as life, mind, personality, not to mention the more ultimate cate- 
gories of substance, causality, activity, and purpose, contain, it is 
held, more of meaning and value, hence of reality, than the logical 
simples into which it is supposed that they may be analysed. Now 
the supposed perpetrator of the fallacy we are considering is one 
who holds that these concepts are in a sense simples—which is 
simply another way of saying that the meaning, the value connota- 
tion, of these terms must be retained if there is to be intelligible 
communication and interpretation. The less can be interpreted in 
terms of the more, never the more in terms of the less. 

The fallacy of pseudo-simplicity, it is said, “ consists in confus- 
ing the simplicity before analysis with the simplicity after analysis.” 
This is, of course, absurd. There is no confusion here. The 
difference is well enough understood. Such concepts are simples 
for communication and interpretation. We are all compelled to 
talk, yes to express our inmost meanings, in terms that are not 
analysable and, in the special sense of logical analysis, can not be 
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made completely clear and distinct. Whether described as intui- 
tions or concrete universals, to call these concepts pseudo-simples 
is to beg the whole question of what genuine knowledge, intelli- 
gibility, really is. This is precisely what the modern logical 
atomist, with his charge of pseudo-simplicity, does. 

Now the advocates of radical analysis do not all, it is true, 
follow their logical atomism to its complete conclusion. Mr. G. E. 
Moore, for instance, asserts that, although the wholes to which 
these simples correspond are not to be regarded as organic unities 
from the point of view of existence, they may well be regarded 
so from the point of view of value. In other words, he says, these 
wholes are not organic in the sense that the part implies the whole 
and reflects its nature, yet they are organic in the sense that the 
value and meaning of the whole is more than that of the sum of 
the parts. The importance of such a limitation can not be exag- 
gerated. For it is precisely this more of meaning and value that 
must be retained if there is to be intelligible communication and 
interpretation. To deny that this ‘more’ is part of the reality 
of the object is to imply concepts both of reality and value which 
are ultimately unintelligible. 

Now it is this—is it not?—that the intellect, oriented towards 
value, means when it says that the less can be derived from the 
more, never the more from the less. It is this also that it means, 
I think, when, following the natural movement of the intellect, 
traditional thought constantly and necessarily reckons with the 
concept of potentiality. The error of indefinite potentiality—the 
fallacy of the implicit, if it be a fallacy—is but another name for 
the same mode of thought. 

Ex minime maximum non fit. We feel that the stream can not 
rise higher than its source. But in cosmic development, inorganic 
and organic, it is, we are told, apparently the rule for the stream 
to rise higher than its source. Now it is this contradiction—be- 
tween the a priori conditions of intelligibility and apparent actual 
experience—that the concept of potentiality attempts to meet. It 
does so by inverting the process in idea after it has been realized 
in fact. 

Such procedure is, however, for modernist philosophy, wholly 
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indefensible. The concept of potentiality, we are told, does not 
explain. Reality is wholly actual. Perhaps. In any case the 
concept is necessary for intelligible interpretation. 

Its indispensability for practice is admitted. But it is much 
more than merely a name for a practical attitude; its meaning is 
not wholly prospective, as some have maintained. It is essentially 
a value category, but the value is theoretical as well as practical, 
The philosophical meaning of potentiality is simply the postulate 
or insight that in the interpretation of any process it is the process 
as a whole that is to be considered if we wish to know the nature 
of the reality revealed in it. In other words, the concept of poten- 
tiality merely maintains that any valid speculative derivation pre- 
supposes the retention of the meaning and value of the thing to 
be derived. 

But it is, of course, the indefiniteness of such a concept that 
modern thought chiefly attacks, and that the meaning and value 
of the whole is indefinite need not be denied, nor indeed that this 
indefiniteness often leads to fallacy. Indefiniteness inheres neces- 
sarily in potentiality. Definiteness in this sense, if it means any- 
thing, means simply complete analysis. Analysis can, however, 
give us less than, perhaps in a sense the equivalents of, the thing 
analysed. But never the more of meaning and value that is part 
of its nature. Yet it is precisely this something more in the process 
than the elements into which it is analysed that must be retained 
if the process is to be understood. The question is ultimately one 
of the nature of philosophical intelligibility itself. 


So much, then, for two of the characteristic errors of traditional 
philosophy. We can well understand how they have perpetually 
played into one another. They, together with a third, form a 
complex which constitutes the natural bent of the human intellect, 
an irreversible movement upon which it is well-nigh impossible for 
us to turn our backs. It is our contention that we should not try 
to turn our backs upon it. The intellect is ultimately oriented 
towards value, not towards space, matter, or logical simples. The 
mode of valuation that lies back of these ways of thinking is not 
a prejudice, but the essential form of philosophical intelligibility 
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itself. This has all along been the main thesis of this paper to 
which the examination of these so-called philosophical errors has 
been merely subsidiary. In developing this thesis we shall also 
find the root of the third so-called error, that of speculative 
dogma. 

Here, again, Bergson may well be our guide into a realm of 
thought in which he, more than any other modern thinker, perhaps, 
is at home. Back of the entire way of thinking we have been 
describing, he holds, there lies an idea, or rather an antithesis of 
ideas, which requires to be brought to full light if we are com- 
pletely to understand it. The inseparability of origin and value, 
characteristic of traditional thought, has its basis in certain a priori 
conceptions without which it is wholly unintelligible. 

Philosophers, he tells us, have paid very little attention to the 
idea of the ‘ naught,’ and yet it is “often the hidden spring, the 
invisible mover of philosophic thinking.” Ex minime maximum 
non fit is the postulate of all philosophical interpretation, including 
his own. Back of this lies the simpler formula, ex nihilo nihil fit. 
Yet, according to him, curiously enough, it is precisely this idea 
of the naught, together with its antithesis, the all, that constitutes 
one of the two great theoretical illusions of traditional thought. 
It is this illusion, according to him, that has necessitated the idea 
of a reality outside of duration, and the showing up of the illusion 
enables us to see that a self-sufficient reality is not necessarily 
foreign to duration. 

One may well ask how it is possible to accept the axiom ex 
minime maximum non fit without thinking the more ultimate 
formula also. This seems to be one of a number of unintelligible 
spots in Bergson’s thinking. The necessity of a ‘ self-sufficient 
first principle ’ he accepts, but rejects the idea or antithesis of ideas 
it implies. From this follows his rejection of traditional philos- 
ophy, his transvaluation of traditional metaphysical values, and, 
as we shall see, ultimately the essential unintelligibility of his 
thinking. Be that as it may, the concept of the naught is for 
him a theoretical illusion and his demolition of unreality one of 
the feats for which he is most famous. By following his thought 
at this point we shall be led into the very heart of our entire 
subject. 
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An adequate presentation of Bergson’s argument is here scarcely 
possible. Fortunately it is too well known to require much elabo- 
ration. It is, in brief, that the idea of the naught is wholly a 
product of the practical intellect. Entirely legitimate in the sphere 
of action, it becomes an illusion when transferred to the sphere of 
theoretical speculation. He has no difficulty, of course, in show- 
ing that between thinking an object and thinking it existent (in 
the broadest sense of the word) there is no difference, that to 
represent an object as unreal can not consist in depriving it of 
every kind of being, since representing an object is necessarily 
that of the object being in some sense. All of which is true 
enough, but irrelevant. It is true because everything that is 
thought at all is an entity in some sense. It is irrelevant because 
being in this widest sense is meaningless. So soon as any specific 
meaning is given to our concept of reality or existence, we have 
thereby acknowledged meanings and values which are valid, but 
not existent or subsistent in any intelligible sense. 

In short, the antithesis of reality and unreality as it functions 
in philosophic thought is, as I have shown elsewhere, essentially a 
value concept. Bergson recognizes this indeed by implication, but 
he is wrong in thinking it of wholly practical origin. It has its 
source rather in a certain metaphysical necessity the nature of 
which we shall presently examine. In any case, the demolition of 
unreality, so widely heralded, turns out to be, like the reports of 
other demises, grossly exggerated. Its demolition would indeed 
mean, as Bergson sees, the destruction of much of the traditional 
mode of thinking, but it would also mean the loss of philosophical 
intelligibility. 

Be this as it may—and this is a point we shall hope to make 
clear when we examine certain modern conceptions—it is at least 
clear, I think, that the concept of the naught is at the root of the 
so-called error of speculative dogma. It is because something 
can not come from nothing, because the less must be interpreted 
in terms of the more, that we are forced to think of a self-sufficient 
reality and to ascribe to it such characters as retain the meaning 
and value of our higher experiences. These characters may be 


1“ Ontological Problem of Value,” Journal of Philos., Vol. XIV, No. 12. 
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very inadequate. There are doubtless many things we must learn 
not to say about reality. But something we must say, some ulti- 
mate principle must be assumed, if we are to make ourselves 
intelligible. 

Questions of ultimate origination, it is nevertheless sometimes 
said, are themselves really meaningless. The saying, from noth- 
ing comes nothing, from something something, would abolish be- 
coming, if becoming itself is not made the first principle. It was 
in order to show that a self-sufficient reality is not necessarily 
foreign to duration that Bergson seeks to dispel the illusion of 
the naught which, according to him, alone necessitates the idea of 
a reality outside of duration. But becoming itself is unintelligible 
unless it is conceived as a passage from lower to higher levels, and 
the very acknowledgment of these differences of levels within be- 
coming implies that these levels are themselves not temporal. 

Traditional philosophy, as Bergson himself recognizes, has 
achieved such intelligibility as it seems to have by assuming these 
non-temporal levels. Classical thought has always postulated the 
inseparability of value and reality and the concept of degrees or 
levels of reality that goes with it. This intelligibility has been 
achieved by bringing the concepts of causality and finality, of 
origin and value, together. This you can do, however, as he points 
out, only “if you postulate a kind of metaphysical necessity in 
virtue of which the confronting of the all (perfect being) with 
the zero (non-being) is equivalent to the affirmation of all the 
degrees of reality that measure the interval between them.”* This 
is the natural postulate of the intellect, one which not only consti- 
tutes the base of Greek philosophy, but the framework of the entire 
philosophic tradition. 

Now this metaphysical necessity, as Bergson calls it, is to my 
mind the inner core, the essential form of philosophic intelligibility. 
Only I should prefer to call it axiological necessity. Elsewhere I 
have developed what seem to me to be sufficient reasons for this 
belief. Here-I shall content myself with saying rather dogmati- 
cally that it constitutes the a priori of an intelligible world. The 


1 Op. cit., p. 327. 
2“ Knowledge of Value and the Value Judgment,” Journal of Philos., Vol. 
XIII, No. 24. 
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justification of this assertion will appear, I hope, when we turn 
to those typical modernistic conceptions which deny this necessity 
and thereby become, to my mind, unintelligible. Let us see now 
what is really meant by the assertion. 

That the world must, or indeed can, be made intelligible is an 
assumption which, of course, any one is at liberty to deny. What 
nobody can deny is the obligation, if he says anything about the 
world at all, to make himself intelligible. Even he who says of 
the world that it is meaningless or irrational, if indeed any intelli- 
gible meaning is to be given to his words, claims to have said some- 
thing of the world whereby it is the better understood. It 1s un- 
necessary to emphasize what has been pointed out innumerable 
times—that even a pessimistic and dislogistic interpretation of the 
world already presupposes the acknowledgment of certain values, 
logical as well as alogical, in the light of which the judgment is 
made. 

It is easy, of course, to call this mere dialectic and to say that 
no positive truth can be inferred from the principle of self-contra- 
diction. The fact remains that it can. The obligation to make 
oneself intelligible can be denied by no one, and he who says that 
the world is a non-sense and in the same breath denies the presence 
of meaning and value somehow and somewhere in reality, is him- 
self talking nonsense. 

There is no type of thinking, therefore, for which the world is 
not assumed to be intelligible in some sense and in some degree. 
The presence of any meaning in the world, however, it requires 
little thinking to recognize, implies the existence of differences in 
meaning and value in things. If every phenomenon has equal 
significance, if it is, so to speak, as good as another, there is really 
no significance and no value. Now I take it that the first condi- 
tion of any intelligible communication and interpretation of experi- 
ence is the recognition of the differences in meaning and value 
within the temporal experience, and this presupposes the acknowl- 
edgment of non-temporal levels of value. 

This is the a priori of an intelligible world. That it really is so 
will, I think, become clear when we examine certain modernistic 
conceptions which deny it. It was one of Kant’s peculiar limita- 
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tions that, while he recognized that the ‘ knowledge’ of nature is 
determined by certain forms immanent in mind, to the equally 
necessary forms of ‘interpretation’ of life and the world he al- 
lowed merely the character of practical postulates. It escaped 
him entirely that reality, as we live it and know it, is likewise our 
reality, only as the stuff of experience is formed by the categories 
of value. We orient ourselves in the world by relations of over 
and under, right and left, more and less, etc., but not less neces- 
sarily by the relations of higher and lower, better and worse. 
Non-temporal levels of value are the a priori of an intelligible 


world. 


The one intelligible theory of the universe, so we found Peirce 
saying, is that of objective idealism. The development of matter 
from spirit is intelligible, the development of spirit from matter 
is not. Whether this is true or not, we understand now why it is 
felt to be so. Those who hold this belief have, it is true, not 
always been able to express it adequately. It is not necessary, for 
instance, to say with some that an intelligible cosmology must be 
a ‘reversed psychology’. Pan-psychisms are not wholly intelli- 
gible. Nor is it wholly easy to give even a credible, to say nothing 
of an intelligible, meaning to the concept of spirit. In any case, 
it is not my present task, congenial though it be, to find an ade- 
quate expression for the Great Tradition. My task has been 
rather to show that the premises of this tradition are intelligible 
and now, in conclusion, to point out, as briefly as I may, the essen- 
tial unintelligibility of those modernistic conceptions that deny 
them. 

Modernism, we have seen, is essentially the denial of what classic 
thought has found to be the a priori of an intelligible world. It 
turns axioms into prejudices, makes of all interpretation of life 
and reality a gigantic rationalization in the dyslogistic sense of 
the word, and of the natural movement of the reason a bundle of 
errors. In this general dissolution of classic thought, of chief 
importance, practical as well as theoretical, is the dissociation of 
origin and value, to which so much of the confusion and sophisti- 
cation of the modern world owes its source. The separation of 
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origin and destiny, as in Pragmatism, the doctrine of epigenesis, 
“emergents,’ of naturalistic realism, the idea of creative evolution, 
of a reality that creates itself gradually—all these are typically 
modern and all equally unintelligible to traditional thought. It is 
my belief that they are intrinsically unintelligible. 

The concepts of emergents, creative resultants, and epigenesis 
represent the high-water mark of modernistic thinking; they also 
represent the acme of unintelligibility, when the true nature of 
philosophic intelligibility is understood. One sometimes wonders 
how such ideas could ever have got possession of the modern mind. 
Those who accept this way of thinking are in general inclined to 
follow the lead of what they call science and to regard the world 
as a one-way series, proceeding from the simple to the complex, 
from the lower to the higher. The kind of ultimate simple varies, 
but the ideal of explanation is in essentials the same. These 
philosophers may frankly start with material atoms or electrons, 
or they may speak of neutral stuff, sense-data or of space-time, 
passing through various growing complexities of transformation, 
In every case we have the same concepts and the same difficulty 
as to the ultimate intelligibility of these concepts. 

The fundamental conception in all these forms of modernism 
is that of a reality that creates itself gradually, a conception the 
novelty of which is, perhaps, not fully realized. That a certain 
plausibility, not to say an intelligibility of a certain kind, seems to 
attach to this idea need not be denied. Why say, so we find the 
modernist asking, why say that the more can not be derived from 
the less, the higher and more complex levels from the simpler, 
when precisely this is actually taking place constantly before our 
eyes? We are even told that there is nothing ‘ materialistic’ im 
this, when the rule in all development is for the stream to rise 
higher than its source. Yet I think that the whole doctrine of 
‘emergence’ of higher levels of meaning and value, from forces 
or entities originally devoid of value, has seemed thus plausible 
only because those who think the idea are themselves placed at 
the end of the process of development as so far continued, and 
are themselves part of the conclusion. But could such emergence 
have been either foreseen or understood by a mind of like endow- 
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ment placed at the beginning of the process? Surely not. The 
process could be understood only by a mind itself independent of 
the process and capable of intuiting and apprehending the higher 
grades of reality at the outset. In other and more logical terms, 
the concept of emergents begs the whole question. To have any 
intelligibility at all, it implies levels of value, degrees of reality, 
themselves not temporal—in short, the ‘ metaphysical necessity’ 
we have found to belong to the natural movement of the intellect 
as such. 

One form of this doctrine, that of naturalistic realism, Bergson, 
himself a modernist, finds, as is well known, wholly unintelligible, 
perhaps the most unintelligible philosophy ever invented. ‘Cre- 
ative evolution,’ on the other hand, accepting the fundamental 
postulate of intelligible thought, that the less can be derived from 
the more, never the more from the less, saves the doctrine of 
emergents, he holds, by finding in time, the stuff of things, more 
of reality, more of meaning and value, than in the things them- 
selves. 

I have often wondered at the apparent plausibility of this con- 
cept also, and at the enthusiasm it has called forth. It seems to 
me wholly unintelligible. Why, in the first place, we may well 
ask with Rickert, should it be held that there is more of meaning 
and value in becoming than in being? To the prophet of modern- 
ism this may seem self-evident, but it is not. It can only be the 
deliverance of a non-rational, non-theoretical intuition. But that 
is not the important point here. It is rather this—whether it is 
possible to read an intelligible meaning into the concept of creative 
evolution. Surely it is possible only on a certain assumption—to 
my mind a false assumption—namely, that there is intrinsic mean- 
ing to process as such, that the time process, tendency, are them- 
selves matters of intension, themselves carry meanings and values, 
when as a matter of fact they represent merely the means of 
approach to values. 

I can but touch on the question of time here. One thing, how- 
ever, can, I think, be said without hesitation. Any thorough-going 
interpretation of the experience of duration (even Bergson’s analy- 
sis itself) shows that the very interpenetration, continuity, which, 
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for the modernist, constitutes the essence of duration, are them- 
selves meanings which can be felt or intuited only through an 
element of direction and value, introduced from a source other 
than duration itself. “ Time,” as Guyau in his little book on Time 
says, “ is made by us moderns a sort of mysterious reality designed 
to replace the old idea of providence and made almost omnipo- 
tent.” It is this ‘ futuristic fallacy,’ as I like to call it, these drafts 
which we make on the future, which nothing in the nature of time 
as such gives us any reason for believing will be honored, that 
alone give these concepts such intelligibility as they seem to have. 
Surely, it is only on the tacit assumption that time itself has mean- 
ing and value that the idea of an endless creation has any meaning, 
Otherwise this evolution ins blaue hinein is an idea as unintelli- 
gible in our philosophy as it is abhorrent to our hearts. 

Bergson’s transvaluation of metaphysical values, involving as it 
does the reversal of the normal mode of valuation, is one, I have 
already said, that can not be carried out without essential unintelli- 
gibility. It is at this point, I think, that that fact becomes clear. 
On his philosophy, the meaning of life, nay its very glory, consists 
in this—that we live in a universe of change and there is nothing, 
not even the goal of all change, that is fixed and stable. We make 
our hopes of the goal, our very conception of it, and so the goal 
itself, as we go. “It is entirely opportunist,” as has been well 
said, “ and so contrary to the deepest faith of man, which can not 
value its own values if they are really felt to be only means to 
ends.” But the abhorrent character, the genuine intolerability, of 
the conception is philosophically not its most significant feature. 
It is rather its essential non-sense. If we explain our values 
away, in terms of something else, even of progress itself, they 
cease to be our values. For it is by means of them that alone we 
know what progress is. He who says that there is more in be 
coming than in what becomes has taken the meaning out of becom- 
ing itself and is using ‘ weasel words ’. 

There is one point, let me note in concluding this section, at 
which the novelties, the futuristic tendencies, of modernism be 
come so futuristic as to make us gasp. I refer to such novel ideas 
as that of ‘God in the making’ and of Deity as the next higher 
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empirical quality than mind. In his comments on Alexander’s 
Space, Time and Deity, Mr. Broad finds himself at a loss to deter- 
mine how seriously Professor Alexander intends his theology to 
be taken, and congratulates him on the ingenuity which discovered 
a place in his system for something to which the name God might 
not too ludicrously be applied. Many of us have wondered. The 
denial of the axioms of intelligible thought was indeed bound to 
eventuate in such futuristic constructions as these. I refer to 
them here only to indicate the kind of topsy-turvy worlds to which 
we are introduced when the connection between origin and destiny 
is cut, when the age-old association of origin and value is denied, 
and when the essential form of philosophic intelligibility is aban- 
doned. There is only one other aspect of modernism which to 
me is more unintelligible, and that is those fantastic philosophies 
that speak of worlds of values themselves unreal. 


Once in so often, it appears, the world is brought by the multi- 
plicity of man’s thoughts and desires to such an intolerable state 
of confusion that he loses the power of coherent thought and even 
of intelligible expression. Is it too much to say that the present 
has some of the marks of such a period? The multiplicity of 
man’s desires has brought with it many inventions, but it has 
scarcely given him the power to control them. The multiplicity 
of man’s thoughts has brought many knowledges, but has it brought 
understanding? Everywhere an exuberance of intellectual ac- 
tivity, everywhere brilliancy and subtlety; but our wealth covers a 
profound poverty, our sophistication an essential unintelligibility. 

In many quarters it is being whispered that this very depression 
is due to man’s degraded sense of his origin. Life, we are told, 
is reaching the end of its tether and humanity perishes for a new 
definition of life. I have no desire to share this hysteria, or to 
make undue use of this argumentum ad hominem. But are the 
two wholly unconnected? And is not, after all, in these matters 
the argumentum ad hominen the only one in which any of us much 
believes? For my own part, I am quite willing to have it said that 
the entire argument of this paper is such a gigantic ad hominem. 
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Such is without doubt also the ‘ prejudice of the metaphysicians’ 
as Nietzsche describes it. Such is also, in a certain sense, the 
entire classical tradition in philosophy. It is just as well to recog. 
nize that fact. But what of it? What is philosophy if it is not 
man speaking to man? What indeed is art, or in the last analysis 
science, if not that? Communication—of mind to mind—is the 
ultimate fact, the presupposition of science, not itself explainable 
by science. The first and last obligation of thought is intelligible 
communication. But no such communication is possible except by 
mutual acknowledgment of values. If in our attempt to interpret 
life and reality, ‘ we take as our standard what man recognizes as 
value when his life is fullest and his soul at its highest stretch, 
we have indeed a standard that can be acknowledged, but never 
proved. But it is in no wise different if we take life at its lowest 
and poorest. All thought is in the last analysis dialectic, and 
dialectic without mutual acknowledgment of meanings and values 
that are over-individual and non-temporal is a contradiction in 
terms. 

All this, I am well aware, must to many seem singularly naive. 
Doubtless it is partly a matter of temperament whether we shall 
see in the divorce of origin from value the abandonment of mythol- 
ogy or the abandonment of intelligibility. Certainly there are 
those for whom origins do not qualify values and who even find 
the highest values in that which they call unreal. This appears to 
me to be the perfection of sophistication. Perhaps reality is dark- 
ness at the core, but if so let us draw the consequences. Let us 
not talk nonsense about ‘ splendid illusions ’ or unintelligibles about 
building the soul’s habitations on the firm foundations of an un- 
yielding despair. Else philosophy may end by becoming a melan- 
choly poseur or the irresponsible play-boy of the intellectual world. 

Incredibly naive, doubtless. “But in these matters the only cure 
for sophistication is to be twice simple, and I for one am quite 
ready to take my stand with such ‘ amateur’ philosophers as Tolstoy 
and Balfour—even Bernard Shaw. There is an old story, you 
will recall, in which they were weaving a splendid cloth of gold 
for the king. But instead of gold thread the weavers wove with 
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nothing. On the great gala day the king appeared in all his sup- 
posed glory and the people exclaimed with one accord upon the 
beauty of the robe. It was only a little boy of the streets, one 
who had not yet learned the possibilities of mutual human self- 
deception, who finally broke the spell—when he cried out, ‘ Yes, 
but he has nothing on.’ 

Wiczsur M. Urzan. 
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SOUL, BODY, WEALTH, IN PLATO. 


HE aim of the present investigation is to study the most cen. 
tral and most important of the fifty or sixty value-scales 
which are to be found in the Platonic Dialogues. In one form or 
another, the scale of soul, body, wealth, is not only the most fre. 
quently mentioned of all the Platonic value-scales, but is definitely 
accepted by Plato and emphasized as of the first importance for 
moral living. We shall first attempt to discover precisely what 
Plato understands by ‘ soul’ and ‘ body,’ so as to realize upon what 
grounds the one is ranked above the other,’ and shall then consider 
‘ wealth ’ in relation to the soul-body scale. 

By ‘ soul,’ in the first place, Plato, like any other Greek, under- 
stands life; ? i.e., the vital principle manifested in all entities which 
are regarded as living and moving, such as plants, animals, human 
beings, higher orders of beings. Not all these living entities have 
quite the same functions, and for the purpose of studying the 
value-scale in Platonism it is, at present, seldom necessary to leave 
the central point in the above list of entities endowed with life and 
movement, viz., human beings. As the chief functions of such 
organisms, according to Plato, are (1) biological, (2) social, and 
(3) cognitive, we shall proceed to investigate the nature of the 
vital principle in relation to these vital functions. 


1. THe Brotocicat FuNCTIONS. 


These are summed up in the terms nutrition and reproduction. 
We shall first inquire what meaning these terms have for Plato, 
and shall then ask what the soul does in relation to these biological 
functions. For Plato, these are the most universal functions of 


1 There are, of course, very many special monographs on the Platonic cor 
ception of psyche, and upon its relation to soma. But as they concern them 
selves, for the most part, with philological problems, seldom attempting to 9 
behind the Greek phrases to the more profound philosophical aspects of Plator 
ism, and as, further, not one of the previous writers is at all seriously concerned 
with the value-scale of soul—body—wealth, the present investigation is not 4 
repetition of work already done. 
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the living organism, and are uniformly regarded as reactions of 
an instinctive nature. Hunger, thirst, and sex are ‘necessary’ 
appetites, fundamental instincts.‘ As forces which impel to action, 
they are without equal in respect of intensity, and so wide is the 
scope of their interest, that they are declared to constitute the 
largest portion of the soul.’ 

Let us take nutrition first. Food is, of course, essential to the 
continued existence and development of the organism, and as such 
has a proper place among human interests. But the preparation 
of food, and the attempt to satisfy the impulsion of hunger, give 
endless trouble. The student is drawn from his studies and com- 
pelled, for the time being, to leave philosophic contemplation and 
turn the eye of his soul downwards. There is even serious danger 
to temperance and self-control in our strong natural interest in 
eating. Gluttony, one of the commonest of vicious habits, is easily 
acquired, and is incompatible with the higher development of the 
organism.* So much for the individual. For the group, there 
are further complications. To secure a continued and adequate 
food-supply for the group, measures are necessary which leave a 
very definite stamp upon the laws and structure of the community. 
Agriculture on the one hand, markets and retail trade on the other, 
together with all the supervision and regulations which these neces- 
sarily involve; the wholesale exchange of commodities with other 
communities, with the corollary of a transportation system and a 
probable development in the direction of diplomacy if not of war 
with competing groups; such are a few of the elements which 
necessarily impress themselves upon the laws and civic structure 
of the community in relation to this one requirement of food.* 

So also with thirst. In itself, this is a ‘ necessary ’ appetite, and 
its reasonable satisfaction, like the reasonable satisfaction of our 
hunger-instincts, is subservient to health and the higher develop- 
ment of the organism. The Hellenic habit, however, of holding 
Symposia tended to lead, not merely to regulated drinking, but also 
to intoxication; and while the value of intoxication, on such occa- 
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sions, as a test of character is debated at great length and decided 
apparently in the affirmative,’ there can be little doubt that, on the 
whole, the danger of hard drinking to both health and character 
is more prominent in Plato’s mind, and that it is usually regarded 
as a dangerous foe to temperance and self-control, and as incom- 
patible with the higher moral and intellectual life.’ 

So, again, with sex. In itself, the sex-interest is mainly a 
phenomenon of adolescence and physical maturity,* and tends 
naturally to the reproduction of the species. This is its proper 
function * and, as such, has a definite and central place in the life 
of the community. So powerful, however, and so unreasoning is 
its instinctive appeal, that it overflows its banks and spreads into 
neighboring territories. From this invasion no part of human life 
is entirely safe. Physical and military efficiency are liable to be 
impaired by an interest in the professional damsels of Corinth! 
The dignity and respect which should attach to family life and 
social living may be utterly ruined by erotic passion.* The ex- 
pense entailed by self-indulgence tends to break down habits of 
honesty, and, speaking generally, all respect for law and order, 
whether civil or religious, tends to give way under the continued 
pressure of this instinctive urge." It seeks fulfilment in forbidden 
wish-dreams,*® and in the case of men who abandon themselves to 
its sway, leads to the complete ruin of character. Licentiousness 
is an unholy thing. On the other hand, excessive control and 
repression have evils no less marked,’® and, while strongly con- 
demning perversities of all sorts, Plato does full justice to the 
ethical influence of the sex-interest. Under proper conditions, it 
is capable of stimulating and strengthening the idealistic tendencies 
of later adolescence. The lover makes a better warrior, a better 
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student, a better philosopher, and in the ideal state expression, not 
repression, is to be the rule. Sex-interest, then, should be an 
awakener of idealism,’ a stimulus to greater effort in serving the 
community,? and an almost religious expression of the ideals of 
community living.* Its importance, whether for good or for ill, 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

These, then, are the chief biological functions recognized by 
Plato. It might easily be supposed that they are concerned with 
the body rather than with the soul, but the resulting reaction, 
though taking place through the medium of mechanical motions 
possible for the particular organism, is not itself mechanical, but 
spiritual. It is always the soul which actually apprehends the 
force of the stimulus and initiates the-reaction. £.g., the body is 
empty, but it is the soul which feels hungry or thirsty, as the case 
may be, and experiences the not-yet-realized mental image of a 
satisfactory drink, and initiates the movements which will procure 
the reality which the image suggests.* So, too, when Socrates’ 
body is in the condemned cell, it is his soul which reflectively con- 
siders the total situation, and holds fast to an idea which keeps the 
bones and muscles of his body in a sitting position, and rejects 
the mental image of rapid movement in the direction of Megara.® 

While our actions are always psycho-physical in the sense indi- 
cated, it is, however, possible for mechanical forces to exert a 
preponderating influence upon the soul, or for spiritual influences 
to exercise a preponderating influence upon the body. There is a 
very wide margin of difference. A reaction which is instinctive 
may be, e.g., brutish, almost wholly unenlightened by reason. The 
case of sex-interest at its lowest development furnishes an obvious 
example, as also does intoxication.* The spiritual is there, but it 
is obscured, covered over and enslaved by the mechanical.’ On 
the other hand, the reaction may be partially enlightened by reason, 
at the level of ‘ opinion,’ as so many of our habitual reactions to 
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hunger, thirst, and sex-attraction are controlled by social conven. 
tion.* Finally, the reaction may be wholly enlightened by reason, 
t.e., by the Idea of Good, in which case our action represents what, 
in the light of thorough-going knowledge, is judged to be best for 
the organism as a whole, considered in relation to the total sity. 
ation. Psycho-physical reaction, then, of the type indicated may 
be regarded as an attempt to realize the Idea of Good with the 
mechanical means at the disposal of the organism, and within the 
circle of choice provided by the concrete situation.? Our con- 
clusion is that, in all these biological reactions, the function of the 
soul is to appreciate the full force of the biological situations, and 
so to guide the action-systems of the body as to realize, as far as 
possible, in and by means of these action-systems, the principle of 
ideality, of codperating with God so as to bring into existence the 
utmost possible of reality and value. 


2. THe SoctaL FuNcTIONs. 

The functions of an organism in relation to other members of 
a social group are necessarily of three main types. If there is to 
be a social group at all, the units which compose it must, in the 
first place, exhibit restraint, forbearance, an absence of aggression 
towards each other. That is, they must have a marked tendency 
to refrain from interference with other units. In the second place, 
each unit, in order to be itself, to continue to function in its own 
characteristic way and thus make its characteristic contribution to 
the life of the group, must have a certain power of resistance, a 
forcefulness which will not only strengthen it in pursuing its own 
proper path, but will also repel interference and undue influence 
on the part of other units. In the third place, presupposed in all 
social grouping is some desire for group living; all the units con- 
cerned must prefer to live in some sort of community rather than 
in isolation. Otherwise no group would form, but something like 
Hobbes’ ‘ State of Nature’ would be the rule, a social atomism 
which might well subsist in a sparsely populated country, but 
hardly under other conditions. We shall proceed to investigate 
these functions as we find them in the human organism, and shall 


1 Rep. 41ac ff. 
2 Cf. Putros. Rev., XXXI, pp. 242-248. 
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then inquire what part is played by the soul in relation to these 
social functions. 

Corresponding to these three functions, which are necessarily 
involved in the conception of community living, we find, in social 
organisms such as man, three fundamental types of instinctive re- 
action. In the first place, we find an instinctive quietness of dis- 
position, a tendency to mind one’s own business and refrain from 
any aggressiveness or self-assertion, a shrinking from noise, pub- 
licity, and excitement in every shape and form.* In an unfavor- 
able environment, this instinct, of itself, tends to invite aggression 
and exploitation on the part of powerful and unscrupulous neigh- 
bors, but if circumstances are more favorable, it may develop grad- 
ually, along with certain other instinctive dispositions, into the 
cardinal virtue of temperance or self-determination.* In the sec- 
ond place, we find an instinct which man shares with many of the 
animals, the instinct of pugnacity, the disposition to react to un- 
welcome stimulation with unreasoning violence, kept up until one 
of the two parties is hors de combat.* Under unfavorable circum- 
stances, this tends to make of the pugnacious organism a violent 
and unpleasant neighbor, and, unless tempered by something of 
the opposed tendency to mind one’s own business, inevitably pro- 
vokes a protective combination among the victims, which may easily 
result in the slavery or death of the assailant. Under more favor- 
able circumstances, however, this disposition may be developed into 
the cardinal virtue of manliness or courage, which constitutes an 
essential part of the best kind of character, whatever the life one 
chooses to lead.‘ 

In the third place, we find an action-tendency which at the 
present day would be called the herd-instinct, the disposition to 
seek and cleave to one’s kind, to live in groups, gregariously, and 
to avoid isolation. This disposition furnishes the basis which may, 
under favorable circumstances, develop into the cardinal virtue of 
justice, which is regarded by Plato as the social virtue par excel- 
lence.® In fact, justice, which consists essentially, according to 
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Plato, in doing all one can for society as a whole, as such involves 
both the energetic development of self, the resolution contained in 
the idea of manliness, and also minding one’s own business, re- 
fraining from interference with others, i.e., the characteristic of 
temperance or self-determination. It is also easy to see that cour- 
age and temperance, as social virtues, presuppose a tendency to- 
wards community living, and thus to suspect that the three virtues, 
in their higher development, provide a case of almost complete 
interpenetration.* 

As in the case of the biological, so also in the case of the social 
functions, we notice three stages of development. The lowest 
stage is at the instinctive level, at which the organism reacts unre- 
flectively to various situations by (a) timidity and shrinking, 
or by (+) pugnacity, the unreasoning attempt to remove obstacles 
by all the forces of the organism which can be called into action, 
while always at the same time (c) retaining an unreflective con- 
sciousness of kind, a sense of the value of group living, with some 
feeling of what this involves in the way of conduct. 

The second stage is at the level of social habit and convention, 
at which the instinctive reaction-tendencies of the individual are 
controlled by ideas, mainly by the force of public opinion, i.e., by 
the half-reflective mass-tendencies of the social group. This con- 
trol may be ‘blind,’ but it is certainly powerful.? At this level, 
the individual accepts the beliefs of the group as representing en- 
lightenment and truth. His disposition to timidity and quietness 
becomes uncritical acceptance of the direction of his political supe- 
riors and obedience to the powers that be, mainly because they are 
the powers that be, without further questioning as to whether 
might and right always coincide. His disposition to resist aggres- 
sion is directed into the orthodox channel of military service, the 
enemy being always accepted as the group designated as ‘the 
enemy ’ by his officers. At this level he is in truth a good watch 
dog, obedient to his masters and ready to fly, when so commanded, 
at any stranger. So, too, his gregarious disposition is fully con 
verted into acceptance of the ideals of his group, and ‘ justice’ for 
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him consists in obedience to the established laws, which are identi- 
fied with the ideal. He is thus a model citizen, though not, of © 
course, one of the leaders.* 

The third stage arises when, in place of unreflective instinct and 
habitual acceptance of the conventions of the social group, the 
individual makes philosophic insight into reality the organizing 
principle of his conduct. This means that he takes reflective cog- 
nizance of the logic of the social situation, and appreciates from 
a rational standpoint what action is necessarily involved in de- 
liberately chosen membership in an ideal community. The repres- 
sion or sublimation of all one-sided and disruptive tendencies, 
whether in himself or in others, the development of a well- 
organized personality which will contribute its all freely to the 
good of the community as a whole, codperation with all who are 
similarly attempting to realize the higher ideals of life *—these 
become his guiding principles. As Plato puts it almost technically, 
he keeps his eye steadfastly upon the principle of realizing the 
maximal possible value, upon the Idea of Good, in governing him- 
self and the community which willingly accepts his leadership, and 
so codperates with God in doing the real work of the world.* 

In all these social reactions, whether at the instinctive, the 
habitual, or the intelligent level, it is the soul which appreciates the 
situation and initiates the reaction. The body, in physical inter- 
action with the physical environment, carries through to the soul 
the various features of the concrete social situation, and thus func- 
tions as an instrument which assists, indeed, in supplying and 
furthering information, but is, in itself, incapable of appreciating, 
judging, and acting. These functions belong specifically to the 
soul, with its spiritual principle of judging and acting, the principle 
of ideality, with the help of which it selects and puts together all 
that is of significance in the concrete situation, and, in the light 
of the wider situation envisaged by the idealizing imagination, 
rectifies these empirical generalizations until they approximate 
more closely to their Ideas, the patterns in accordance with which 
the soul is endeavoring to re-shape its social, no less than its indi- 
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vidual living. At the more instinctive level, this function of the 
soul is overlaid and escapes notice; but as the appreciation of 
social conventions develops, it becomes more prominent, for even 
‘opinion’ reaches after the apparent good,’ and when finally the 
rational level is reached, the Idea of Good is clearly apprehended 
and deliberately used as a standard for thinking and acting. 


3. Tue Cocnitive Functions. 


These functions of the organism are dealt with mainly under 
the names of sense-perception, memory, imagination, opinion, and 
a whole group of intellectual operations classed together as dia- 
lectic or reason. We shall first investigate the Platonic meaning 
attached to these terms, and shall then ask what the function of 
the soul is in relation to cognition. As the first three of these, 
sensation, memory, and opinion, have been dealt with in sufficient 
detail elsewhere,’ it will only be necessary in the present context 
to sum up our results and apply them to the present situation. 

Sense-perception, for Plato, consists in the coming together (pq) 
of two vibratory processes, (p) which are physical, and (q) which 
are psychical, resulting in the sensory apprehension of a physical 
body.’ This psycho-physical process is fluctuating and elusive, 
anything but fixed, static, permanent. In memory, we have a 
(pq) withdrawn from the sensory flux, cut off and relatively fixed 
in the subconsciousness, representing the persistence of the sensory 
resultant, in a form withdrawn from the changing play of com- 
peting and succeeding sensations and preserved in a central store- 
house.* 

In this central region, the memory image (pq) is liable to cer- 
tain further changes. In the first place, it becomes associated with 
other memory images and thus, in virtue of the new connections 
thus formed, tends to lose something of its particular original 
connection with peripheral sensation. In the second place, as the 
central region represents the terminus ad quem of the sensory 
process, (pq) tends to become associated with newly arriving 


1 Phaedr. 2534; Laws 864a. 

2 Cf. Putros. Rev., XXIX, pp. 366-372. 
3 Tim. 43¢ f., 64b-c; Phileb. 34a, 392. 

4 Theaet. 163¢ f., 198d f. 
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memory images, and thus to acquire new peripheral relations. 
This association of memories with sensations (in the form of new 
memory images) gives rise to a new subconscious synthesis to 
which Plato gives the name of ‘opinion,’ which, as representing 
the elements common to many memories and sensations, is more 
permanent and less fluctuating than the individual memories and 
sensations which are thus fused together, more cut off from par- 
ticular sensations, and liable to further modification mainly as fur- 
ther sensations and memories are taken up into the synthesis. 
Opinion thus represents what, in modern logical terminology, would 
be called an elementary or unreflective judgment, a ‘ judgment of 
perception’ (Kant), or an approximation to a ‘ judgment of direct 
experience’ (Erdmann), with a tendency, however, to remain on 
the hither side of the fence, among the Denkvorgange (Erdmann, 
Wundt) rather than among the full-fledged logical judgments. 

By dialectic or reason, something further is understood. This 
is a deliberate, methodical process of analysis and synthesis which 
seeks out the true universal and disengages the Idea from its 
sensory envelope. The ideal to which, in every department of 
inquiry, it endeavors to approximate, is the absolute ideal of truth, 
the systematic concentration of every element of relevant meaning 
in a single, consistent, and completely intelligible totality, an inter- 
penetrating and unitary apprehension of the ultimate essence of 
things, an approximation to the knowledge and wisdom of Omni- 
science. When the dialectician has won his way through to a 
gtasp of this ideal, the principle of ideality itself, and has thus 
reached the end of the intellectual realm,’ he proceeds to work 
over the results achieved in every department of investigation, 
seeking to convert these results, which are still largely empirical 
and sensuous,’ into an ever closer approximation to the ideal form, 
a form more completely permeable to reason, more transcendently 
satisfying. He thus endeavors to idealize the whole of experience, 
whether sensuous, or stored in memory, or partially generalized 
in ‘opinion,’ until he shall have converted it into the reflex of 
truth itself, the counterpart of the system of Ideas.* 


1 Rep. 532b. 
* Rep. 533b-c. 
3 Rep. s11b-c. 
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Here, as in the case of the biological and social functions, we 
may observe the presence of three levels, (1) the instinctive level 
of mere curiosity, (2) the conventional level at which the thirst 
after knowledge is more or less satisfied with large draughts of 
‘opinion,’ retailed in the schools and generally accepted by the 
social group, and (3) the level of philosophic insight, which, when 
attained, is found transcendently satisfying, complete, and final, 

In all these cognitive processes, the function of the soul is not 
difficult to grasp. The body, with its physical mechanism under- 
lying sensation, memory, and imagination, is an instrument for 
placing the soul in varying degrees of cognitive contact with the 
essence of the physical situation. Through this instrumentality, 
the soul receives the physical stimulus and appreciates its cognitive 
significance, at first in the fluctuating forms of sensuous experi- 
ence, in which mechanical elements play an almost overwhelming 
part, so that the spiritual element seems to be hardly master of 
the situation. But as the various forms of generalization develop 
in their deeper aspects, the function of the soul becomes gradually 
more prominent, more clearly dominant. Its function is, to select 
the meaningful elements of experience, through whatever mech- 
anism these are attained, and to put these together, to concentrate, 
synthesize, and generalize so as to extract in unitary and har- 
monious, systematic form, the full cognitive significance of the 
experience in question. At the highest level of philosophical self- 
consciousness, the soul becomes aware of the essential identity of 
this function with the principle of ideality itself, and sets itself 
deliberately, so far as humanly possible, to realize this principle.’ 
Stated briefly, then, the cognitive function of the soul is to idealize 
experience, to use the standard of ideality for the reorganization 
of its sensations, memories, and scientific investigations, so as to 
approximate, in its reorganized experience, to the final idea of that 
Absolute Experience which is both truth and reality. 

So far we have studied the soul in relation to the biological, 
social, and cognitive functions of the organism, considered sepa- 
rately and apart from one another. We shall proceed to put to 


1 Phaedo 79¢. 
2 Rep. 517b-c, 540a-b. 
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gether our results, and to consider the function of soul in relation 
to body in a more general way, penetrating, if possible, rather 
more deeply beneath the level of phrases used in different contexts 
up and down the Dialogues. In general, then, we conclude that 
the body is regarded by Plato as an instrument of the soul, a 
mechanism used by spiritual forces and receiving whatever signifi- 
cance it comes to possess from the degree to which it is penetrated 
by spiritual forces. Thus penetrated, it comes to express, not the 
merely physical activity of a merely physical mechanism, but the 
physical realization of a meaning which is essentially and funda- 
mentally spiritual, one with the spiritual essence and meaning of 
the universe itself, so far as this is possible for an organism which 
still retains elements not entirely permeated with spirit. 

In this relation of soul and body, there are two points which 
should receive strong emphasis. In the first place, the body is an 
instrument. It is never a piece of meaningless mechanism, but is 
adapted, as far as possible for a piece of mechanism which has its 
limitations, to serve as an instrument for the expression of spiritual 
values. That is to say, it is not entirely alien to the principle of 
value itself, the Idea of Good. We have duly noted that, on the 
cognitive side, the sense-organs are mechanical means of selecting 
stimuli and concentrating them, bringing them to a common focus 
so as to generalize, and thus stress the visual or auditory elements 
in the environment which are of significance for the organism. In 
the same way, it is not difficult to realize that hunger, thirst, and 
sex-interest are mechanical means of selecting and focusing certain 
types of stimulus, and further, of concentrating the reaction- 
systems of the organism so that they all work together for a com- 
mon end. So also we can realize that the various forms of the 
herd-instinct function in such a way as to select and concentrate 
the more social types of stimulus, and to bring to a single, gen- 
eralizing focus a large number of otherwise disparate reaction- 
tendencies, so that the forces of the organism, so far as these are 
social-regarding, all work together harmoniously, as means to 
bring about the end, viz., community living. 

This mechanical adaptation to the principle of ideality is, then, 

1 Rep. sioe f. 
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not difficult to understand in these instances. But it goes deeper, 
and reaches into the details of the circulatory and respiratory sys. 
tem, and indeed into the disposition and functioning of muscles, 
sinews, bones, and flesh. Whatever the modern biologist may 
think of the scientific details of the Platonic anatomy and physi- 
ology, the philosophical reader of the Tima@us can not fail to note 
the general principle which lies behind the whole of Plato’s ‘ my- 
thologizing ’: the principle of regarding the various bodily elements 
as physically, in their natural reaction-systems, so put together as 
to tend to concentrate all the forces of the organism in a single, 
coOperative type of reaction which will satisfy all the needs of the 
various parts of the organism, and will at the same time give har- 
monious expression to the complex organism regarded as a totality, 
Down to every detail, then, the body, with its instincts, sense- 
organs, muscles, flesh, bones, and marrow,' constitutes a mech- 
anism which is physically attuned, as far as this is possible at the 
natural, biological level, to the nature of a universe which is, in 
its ultimate principle, ideal, spiritual. It thus constitutes an in- 
strument in the full sense of the word, and is adapted, as far as 
this is possible for an instrument which, as such, remains physical, 
devoid of life and insight into values, to follow the guidance and 
direction of a spirit which consciously, or at least half-consciously, 
thinks and acts in terms of genuine insight into the principle of 
ideality. 

In the second place, the function of soul in relation to body 
conceived in this way as instrument is, of course, to use it, to make 
the fullest and wisest use of it, to call out all its powers into 
harmonious codperative activity, to direct all its energies into the 
most valuable channel. This means (a) that every fundamental 
instinct and every element in the body shall receive appropriate 
recognition, so that the soul will, to some extent, be limited by 
the mechanism with which it has to operate, will be, as Spinoza 
puts it, the idea of the body, the mental side of the various proc 
esses which, in their totality, make up the mechanical side of the 
organism. And it remains true that, however much the soul, in 
the use to which it puts its instrument, may modify and reorganize 

1 Tim. 70 ff. 
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the mechanical systems contained in the natural body, it is always 
and inevitably limited by the ultimate potentialities of the instru- 
ment. The ideals which it is endeavoring to realize physically, to 
bring into being in the world which we can touch and see, must 
be physically realizable, capable of being brought into effective 
relation to the mechanical action-systems to the use of which it is 
confined. 

On the other hand, however (0), Plato is no materialist. The 
soul is not restricted to the action-systems which it finds ready- 
made in the body. Of themselves, these systems are blind, devoid 
of insight, mere mechanism. But they can be directed, guided, 
developed, and modified in ways which may produce the very 
greatest changes in the mechanism. Thus, by becoming socialized, 
altered and developed in relation to the obvious requirements of 
social living, such individual instinctive dispositions as timidity 
and pugnacity, which in extreme form entirely unfit a man for 
social living, may be developed into the social virtues of civic self- 
determination and military morale, respectively, and while, as indi- 
vidual instincts, contrarily opposed to one another, they may, as a 
result of this development, come to constitute complementary, har- 
monious, and perfectly consistent elements of character in the 
citizen. In these, and in very many other ways, the body, while 
still consisting of bodily elements such as bones, flesh, blood, and 
instinctive action-patterns, becomes so reorganized, so made over 
in respect of its habitual reaction-systems, as to become an instru- 
ment for expressing community living, rather than a mechanical 
congeries of purely mechanical forces. It is true to say that the 
body has come to express, still somewhat at the level of unenlight- 
ened and conventional habit, the community idea, i.e., has become, 
to some extent, the home of the Ideas of temperance, courage, 
justice, and holiness. But it is when the higher cognitive develop- 
ment takes place that the difference between (1) mechanical 
origins and (2) mechanical-spiritual ends becomes most marked. 
Moral and spiritual development consists, in the first place, of a 
reorganization of the bodily mechanisms so that these come to 
express, in ever closer approximation, the Ideas of temperance, 

1 Polit. 306b ff. 
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courage, justice, etc. But the higher cognitive development, with 
its study of mathematics, physics, astronomy, etc., raises the per. 
sonality above the merely social and conventional level. From th 
study of natural law and the impersonal, inevitable sequences of 
the planets, something of the calm, the serenity, the impersonality 
of the scientific spirit inevitably enters the soul of the student, 
He can not avoid assimilating himself, to some extent, to that 
which he reverently contemplates,’ and, by plunging into the world 
of objective law, discovers a cure for impatience, moodiness, the 
hundred and one wayward urges of subjectivity which characterize 
an instrument attuned, perhaps, to social demands, but not yet in 
perfect harmony with the austere beauty of the universe itself, 
The bodily mechanisms change gradually, adapting themselves to 
the new interest. Action becomes more quiet, dignified, and con- 
trolled, more purposive, more concentrated, more objective! 
Finally, after many years spent in the new studies and the new 
activities, the student achieves the dialectical quest and contem- 
plates, with his growing insight, the principle of ideality and value 
itself, a principle imperfectly manifested in the starry heavens, in 
the laws and institutions of man, in the moral habits which he has 
been slowly developing in his own personality, and implicit from 
the beginning in his own gradually unfolding intellectual powers. 
When he eventually discovers this principle, which reveals the 
inner meaning of life and of the universe, the ultimate essence of 
his own soul in its identity with the ultimate essence of the uni 
verse,® the last and final reorganization takes place, and the bodily 
mechanisms become, as far as humanly possible, instinct with 
spirituality, entirely responsive to the principle of ideality, and his 
body is an instrument for expressing and realizing in the phenom 
enal realm the maximum of significance and value in the various 
concrete situations which arise.‘ 

The function, then, of soul in relation to body is so to use this 
instrument as not only to give full play to its various mechanisms, 
but also and especially to reorganize these, to build up mechanisms 


1 Rep. sooc f.; Tim. 47b f. 
2 Phaedo 79d; Rep. 48sc f. 
8 Rep. 508d f. 
4 Rep. 540a-b. 
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very imperfectly adapted, in their natural state, for the ideal life, 
into an instrumentality more adequately responsive to and ex- 
pressive of the principle of ideality or ultimate reality. In this 
way the bodily mechanisms not only receive all the physical de- 
velopment of which they are capable, but also become of moral, 
social, and metaphysical significance, an organic portion of the 
ideal universe which alone is ultimately real. 

The treatment of the above two points, viz., (1) the nature of 
body as instrument, as adapted to spiritual purposes, and (2) the 
function of soul as director of the body to the spiritual ends to 
which it is adapted, and as developing the spiritual potentialities 
of the body to the utmost, is thoroughly Platonic. It is also rea- 
sonably consistent, soul and body being regarded as correlates, as 
complementary aspects of the living organism. The theory thus 
appears to be complete, and we should now proceed to ask how 
far, and for what reasons, Plato ranks ‘ soul’ higher in value than 
its correlate, ‘ body ’—if it were not for a startling and discon- 
certing fact. Every student of Plato has noted, up and down the 
Dialogues generally, but especially in the Phaedo, traces of a dif- 
ferent theory of the nature and interrelation of soul and body, and 
this new theory seems incompatible with what we have just con- 
structed. We shall therefore pause for a while, in order to study 
this second theory more minutely. 

The difficulty arises in connection with the vast difference be- 
tween the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem of the de- 
velopment outlined above. The difference between a mechanism 
very imperfectly adapted to spiritual ends, and the same mech- 
anism when transmuted into spirituality towards the close of the 
development, is so great that an opposition inevitably arises be- 
tween the earlier and the later stage, and this opposition is very 
strongly felt by Plato. 

Let us consider more closely how this opposition develops. On 
the one hand, the instinctive needs of the body for food, drink, 
and sex-satisfaction are crude and primitive. They represent 
mechanisms which are naturally so strong as to resist vigorously 
all attempts at their development and sublimation. Plato ex- 
presses this by stating roundly that, so far as these needs are 
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concerned, the organism is incapable of appreciating the claims of 
reason." These mechanisms constitute ‘leaden weights’ which 
hold the soul down and interfere with the higher moral and intel- 
lectual development.? They are like a strong and unruly steed 
which will not obey the charioteer.* They endeavor to pervert 
reason itself to the uses of mechanism, enmeshing it in the pleas- 
ures of gluttony and sensuality, and so enslaving it that our rational 
powers are employed only in discovering means to ends which are 
instinctive, set by these strong, but lower, needs of the organism. 
The individual thus comes to use his powers of calculation in the 
service of the body, making money to procure satisfaction for his 
lower appetites, and employing every device of cunning and per- 
verted dexterity to escape the consequences, physical and social, of 
continued indulgence.‘ So also in the community, on the wider 
stage of public life, many insidious forces are at work to corrupt 
and enslave the man of genuine ability in leadership, so as to inter- 
fere with any development towards idealism, and to divert into 
mere flattery of the baser appetites of the mob and of his own 
body, powers which might otherwise be used for reformation of 
the many-headed beast and its guidance towards the higher life.* 

On the other hand, reason, in its upward struggle towards the 
light, easily comes to regard the bodily mechanisms which are 
holding it down, not as an integral part of the personality, which 
should be developed by rational processes as a harmonious whole, 
but as a constant drag, and even as a deadly enemy, which should 
be fought against, preached against, philosophized against, over- 
come, and destroyed. Body and soul are contrasted and distin- 
guished until, at times,® they seem to be regarded as entirely sep- 
arate, as having nothing in common except a mysterious, external, 
and undesirable connection during this life on earth, in which the 
body is so much dead lumber, or, in Pythagorean language, is the 

1 Tim. 71a. 

2 Phaedo 81c f.; Rep. s19a-b. 

8 Phaedr. 253¢ ff. 

4 Rep. 553¢ f. 


5 Rep. 492b f., 494e. 
6 Phaedo 79 f.; Rep. 610. 
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prison or tomb of the soul, the source of all evil and of all hin- 
drances to a completely satisfactory soul-life.’ 

From this standpoint, the soul is regarded as the only genuine 
concrete expression of the essence of life.* It lives in its own 
right, entirely apart from any union with a body, and enjoys, 
before such union, a free and unfettered soul-life, a life of ethical, 
esthetical, cognitive, and religious completeness, in the eternal 
realm of Ideas.* This pure soul-life is, to a varying extent, im- 
paired by any connection with a body, with its cognitively nar- 
rowing sense-organs, its irrational love of pleasure, and its incom- 
prehensible, soul-perverting instincts. The true function of the 
soul is to withdraw, as far as possible, from the enforced con- 
nection with the body, to neglect the sense-organs and their mes- 
sage, to let the instincts become atrophied, to free itself from 
emotion, and to carry through, as far as humanly possible, an arti- 
ficial but complete separation, living consistently its own life of 
contemplation of the Ideas.* Finally, when the welcome separa- 
tion comes to pass in the order of nature, at physical death, the 
soul which has preserved its own mode of living, pure from all 
bodily contamination, soars aloft to its eternal home, and again 
takes up its ideal soul-life,° while the body sinks into the nothing- 
ness, the ‘ not-being” from which it came. The individual who 
has attained to this religious standpoint is contemptuously superior 
to all earthly changes, has as little as possible to do with his fellow- 
men, with their petty politics and soul-destroying interest in bodily 
satisfactions, and seeks to remain aloft in his sphere. The true 
life, for him, negates everything which belongs to the mechanical 
side of his nature, instinct, emotion, habit, and convention, and 
consists in the deliberate and continuous contemplation of Ideas 
which are kept rigidly ‘apart from’ all other human interests.* 
So pronounced is this yearning after separation, that the connec- 
tion, external and enforced, but essentially irrational, constitutes 


1 Phaedo 66b ff., 81b f., 82e f. 

2 Phaedo 106d f.; Cratyl. 400c, Alc, I, 1300. 
8 Phaedo 75c f.; Meno 81c-d; Phaedr. 247 f. 
4 Phaedo 64 ff.; Theaet. 172 ff. 

5 Phaedo 802 f.; Phaedr. 248e f.; Tim. 42b. 

® Rep. 496b f., soob f., 581d. 
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a serious problem. Why should the immortal, immaterial, knowl- 
edge-loving soul have been united with a body which is its exact 
antithesis, mortal, material, and sensual? Is not such a union a 
contradiction in terms? The only solution suggested, in passages 
which are explicitly non-scientific, and yet are written with all the 
seriousness of religious conviction, is the notion of a ‘ fall,’ which 
has to be followed by a long period of trial and purification, until 
the soul, if successful in every trial, gradually attains the reward 
of eternal bliss, the recovery of its state before the fall.’ 

We have, then, in Plato’s thought, two strata which are logically 
incompatible. An attempt might conceivably be made to keep 
them apart: to maintain that (a) from the standpoint of religious 
metaphysics, our life on earth is an insignificant moment in eter- 
nity, and our soul-life is with the stars and the world-soul, but 
that (b) from the standpoint of practical ethics, while here on 
earth we should endeavor to realize, with the bodily instruments 
provided for the purpose, the idealization of the environment, the 
true and natural life of the soul. In some such way we might 
seek to combine an empirical idealism with a transcendental real- 
ism. But a study of the Dialogues shows convincingly that in 
Plato’s own thinking the two standpoints, incompatible as they are, 
are not kept distinct. They are combined, and their combination 
is present in his most fundamental conceptions. Let us consider 
a single example. The philosopher-king, as a concept, represents 
the combination of (1) ideal contemplation with (2) political 
power. But the combination remains, in Plato’s thinking, a postu- 
late, and the elements remain external and irreconcilable. For 
while, on the one hand, the philosophic training is calculated to 
make the guardian absolutely at home in the whole universe, on 
its practical and moral no less than on its metaphysical and re- 
ligious side, we can not help noting the presence of the welt/flich- 
tige Stimmung already discussed. The member of the caste which 
is trained for this life of service is from the beginning superior 
to all mundane affairs. For him, empirical science is a delusion, 
the efforts of his fellow-men in art, religion, politics, and even 
philosophy, are worthless, if not pernicious. His tendency, 

1 Phaedr. 246c, 248c-d; cf. Laws 828e, etc. 
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strongly reinforced by most of his training, is away from human 
sympathies, away from active life with its noise and confusion, its 
madness and irrational dangers. Like the modern academically- 
minded man, he naturally seeks to abstain wholly from politics 
and let the rest of the world go by, while he preserves himself 
uncontaminated in the shelter of his college walls, and finds an 
austere but solitary enjoyment in the contemplation and discovery 
of truth. The philosopher is thus naturally a recluse, and to 
induce such a man to enter the political arena requires external 
compulsion.* So conscious of the difficulty is Plato, that he al- 
lows his guardians frequent opportunities of withdrawal to their 
‘higher’ life, for repose and spiritual refreshment, before they 
again descend into the underground den and again take up the 
ungrateful task of converting the beasts into some semblance of 
humanity, if not of divinity.® 

The only satisfactory way out of this difficulty would be to insist 
that the complete interpenetration of Idea and action-systems rep- 
resents the highest human life, and that the withdrawal of the 
philosopher into the ‘higher’ realm of mere contemplation repre- 
sents a natural, but mistaken aberration, to be explained, perhaps, 
out of the circumstances of Plato’s life* and regarded as a re- 
ligious Stimmung which, at times, comes over all of us, but is not 
to be taken as serious philosophical doctrine. If, however, we 
desire to follow, on this point, the chief authority on Platonism, 
we shall refrain from satisfying the demands of logic, further than 
explicitly recognizing the inconsistency, and shall conclude that, 
for Plato, there are two theories of the relation of soul to body. 

According to the first of these theories, which we shall call the 
more empirical, ‘ body’ and ‘ soul’ represent correlative aspects of 
the empirical, living organism, both equally present at every stage 
of development, from the most instinctive to the most ideal. It is 
| from this standpoint that certain writers regard the immortality 
doctrine as an expression of the ideal life, rather than as mere 
temporal continuity of existence, even in interpreting the Phaedo, 


1 Apol. 31e f.; Rep. 496b-e. 

2 Rep. s1oc ff. 

* Rep. 498c, 540b. 

*Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon?, Vol. I, pp. 441-442. 
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and the Idea of Good as a merely regulative principle for the 
control and development of empirical science, rather than as a 
transcendent, constitutive principle of existence. According to 
the second theory, which we shall call the more transcendental, the 
body belongs to the realm of not-being, which can, at best, only 
be apprehended by pseudo-cognitive processes, true life consisting 
in contemplation of the Ideas, in complete logical independence of 
any bodily organism, whether before, during, or after any enforced 
connection with such a non-entity. We shall endeavor, then, 
keeping these two theories as distinct as possible, to discover on 
what grounds the soul is ranked higher than the body in the 
Platonic scale of values. 
Rupert CLENpoN Lonce. 

University oF MANrToBa. 

1 Cf. e.g., Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, pp. 127, 187 ff., 171 ff. J. A. Stewart, 
Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, pp. 52-53, 55-56. 


(To be continued.) 











EMILE BOUTROUX AND THE MODERN CONSCIENCE. 


Alii aliud sumpserunt. 


HE death of Emile Boutroux, which took place November 22, 
T 1921, was noted briefly in our great daily newspapers. 
They devoted no greater space to the memory of this distinguished 
representative of French thought than they do to the prowess of 
‘sporting ’ men, or to notices which report the careers of scholars 
of other lands. Doubtless the journalists thought it wise to leave 
to the reviews the task of paying adequate tribute to Emile Bou- 
troux as a metaphysician. 

Boutroux’s intellectual life covers exactly the period of the 
Third Republic, from 1870 to 1921. The uninterrupted course of 
his meditations, together with the importance of his university 
duties, and the renown which he enjoyed outside France, made it 
possible for him to contribute more than anyone else perhaps to 
the formation of thought. Thus it was that he was president for 
some years of the Board of Agrégation de Philosophie, and ad- 
dressed several International Congresses of Philosophy as the 
representative of French thought. In such ways as these Bou- 
troux exercised a considerable influence both directly and indi- 
rectly. Aside from the interest awakened by his specific philo- 
sophical doctrines, his position in the world of learning would 
have been sufficient to attract the attention of all those who live 
and reflect upon life, even though they make no profession of 
philosophy. His death should have been the occasion for the 
public mind, brought face to face with the views of this representa- 
tive thinker, to study in its ensemble the intellectual activity of the 
Third Republic, to consider what we must think of it at this dis- 
tance, and to see whether the war has not introduced some pro- 
found changes in our manner of thinking and feeling. 

The intellectual life of the Third Republic is merely the con- 
tinuation of the spirit of the Second Empire, which, in its indo- 


1 Also appearing under the title of “ Emile Boutroux et la Conscience Mod- 
erne,” in La Vie des Peuples, Jan—Feb., 1922 (VI, 21, 22, pages 201-221). 
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lence, was unable to throw off the memory of the Restoration and 
the ‘Monarchy of July’. From the time of its establishment, 
then, the Third Republic was weighted down by a sort of negative 
tradition, of which it will be interesting to follow the development, 

In its moral origins, the revolutionary spirit which incited Paris 
and the provinces in 1789 and thereafter seems to have been a 
direct consequence of the new science and the humanism which 
had possessed Europe ever since the Renaissance. A new spirit, 
created by Italy and brought to expression by France, disengaged 
itself from the pride which man feels in the presence of his own 
efforts and the mechanical fruits of his own ingenuity. There 
came a time when the conception of the world, founded on our 
sensible impressions, was replaced by a new conception based on 
scientific symbols. Such symbols are not so concrete, doubtless, 
but nevertheless they made it possible to discern the order of 
celestial phenomena, and forced terrestrial phenomena to serve 
more directly the needs of human society. At the same time, this 
new point of view was conscious of the great distance which 
separated it from the mental habits bequeathed by the older gen- 
eration. It revived the study of man and societies, while through 
its contact with the history of the human mind it became keenly 
aware of the possibilities which might be realized by a civilization 
from which all rudeness and ignorance had been eliminated. In 
this way the mind of the new generation came to realize the im- 
perfections of contemporary society and to desire a reform com- 
prising as its objects ideas, laws, and customs. Our thinkers, 
from Descartes to Condorcet, never lost sight of the relation be- 
tween thought and action, and were convinced that reflection must 
affect the course of social events. And France, carried away by 
her philosophers, and encouraged by America’s example, undertook 
this reform with religious fervor. 

But, as soon as the philosophers appealed to the masses to in- 
augurate the organic society of their dreams, they were immediately 
out-flanked by the elementary passions and blind forces emanating 
from heterogeneous social groups. Since they had not foreseen 
this reaction and were too much accustomed to clear ideas to seek 
its origin in the realm of the unconscious, they were powerless 
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either to control and guide these forces, or to adjust themselves 
to them. The social movements swerved from the original direc- 
tion. The philosophers had been anxious to profit by their reflec- 
tions on human nature and the principles of society, so as to avoid 
both this reaction and the reign of terror. But their acts became 
indistinguishable from the mob’s aimless brutality and violence. 
A caricature of the ideal city, desiderated by all generous souls, 
was delineated in the very midst of anarchy. There followed a 
dissolution of that French social organization which had been 
founded on the equality of talents and the expression of thoughts 
and feelings common to all minds, of whatever class. The fall 
of the ancient monarchy brought in its train the appearance of 
new groups which were no longer associated by any organic 
bond. The weakening of royal power and the hereditary no- 
bility, which for a half century had been nothing but mere in- 
herited survivals, assured the supremacy of the moneyed class. 
Men were regrouped on the basis of their financial capacity. The 
bourgeoisie and the working class found themselves face to face, 
though divided by opposing interests, and hence they pitted them- 
selves against each other in hostile defiance. On the one hand, 
the masses put all their hope in the coup de force or insurrec- 
tion, which, they believed, was a tradition initiated by the Revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, the liberals, paralysed with fear, failed 
to grasp the opportunity presented by the organic aspects of the 
- Convention, and viewed as revolutionary any attempt to call to 
public life or to the administration of the government any men or 
groups of men who did not represent the financial interests. 
Hence, the changes in political life. Hence, moral disorder. It 
was no longer the time for considerations looking to the future. 
Covetousness and pressing needs of the moment silenced the voice 
of the Eighteenth Century, banished reflection, and reduced the 
various groups to the rule of vacillating impressions. Imagination 
was at work. The Millenium was scented in the air. Straining 
toward the future, resting on the past, everyone grasped at mys- 
terious revelations ; everyone believed himself inspired, enlightened, 
in communication with the invisible. “ Pierre Leroux believes he 
is God; Vigny believes himself an archangel. As for Lamartine, 
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he is bon prince, he is content to be a seraph,” remarked Sainte- 
Beuve. Hugo predicted the future, and his prophecies influenced 
a mind as rigidly logical as that of Renouvier. At the summons 
of Saint-Simon apostles appeared. It was the golden age of 
Christianity returned. Consciences received a new baptism which 
washed them clean of every stain, of every error. Sins were 
erased. Both in the salons doctrinaires and in the council cham- 
bers of the more radical, as well as among the people, there arose 
the cult of an exalted conscience which only bore evidence to a 
similar mental retrogression. 

As a result of preoccupation with social problems and poetry, 
thought naturally becomes pragmatic. Left to himself, on the 
other hand, man contemplates life without actively engaging in it; 
he experiences the joy of the child in discovering the novelty of the 
world through the freshness and variety of his impressions. His 
feeling of life vibrates rhythmically with the palpitations of nature. 
The earth resounds with the tread of the Centaur. So a Maine 
de Biran renounces scientific discipline as making too great a 
demand on the human spirit. He isolates himself at Grateloup, 
and, like Senancour, surrenders himself to moral vagabondage. 
The increasing barrenness of a soul eager for small pleasures, 
such as those which come from the color of the sky, the song of 
birds, or the melancholy strains of the harmonica, impels him to 
seek peace in faith. This faith his rebellious nature found only 
after three years of meditation, and at the very threshold of death.’ 
And De Biran’s fanciful pilgrimage was followed by other youths, 
for whom Cousin, himself a young man of twenty-five, portrayed 
the culture of ancient civilizations and the exemplary life of heroes. 
Thus the new generation was influenced by the plastic arts, the 
beauty of ideas, and sentiment. It demanded that the doctrines 
of the Orient, Christian revelations, and the Germanic myths 
should all reveal symbols with which to make the life of the soul 
more mysterious and obscure. But it was not possible to observe 
the appearance of different forms of faith, without also considering 
the changes which were taking place in religious institutions. The 


1R. Lenoir: “ Maine de Biran,” in La Tradition Philosophique et la Pensée 
Frangaise. ‘Paris, Alcan, 1922. 
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weakening of the temporal power of the Church and the predomi- 
nance of vague feelings impelled the people to reflect upon 
Christianity from the point of view of its relation to the actual 
state of knowledge, the needs of modern society, and an awakening 
conscience. This reflection brought out a host of beliefs pos- 
sessing practical value, moral force, and a power to accomplish 
results. Such beliefs are immediate data, religious facts ante- 
rior to dogma. For that reason they were removed from dis- 
cussion and critical examination. They united men and satisfied 
the common sense and the instincts of the people. Both the 
working class and the bourgeoisie took possession of them. So- 
cial reformers saw in religion a force which could produce 
miracles. The doctrinaires and the liberals, more conscious of 
historic truth, were especially impressed by the alliance between 
the religious spirit and the political spirit in Holland, England, 
and America. And they saw in religion a check to social strife. 
Among the Catholics and the Protestants we can discern a liberal 
movement which is to be explained partly by religious meditation, 
partly by the tardy admission of Guizot in 1869: “I have spoken 
of the faith which unites [Christians], without ignoring, but also 
without discussing, the faith which separates them. By this I 
have not wished to do, nor have I done, anything more than was 
done in 1848. There were at that time men in politics, who, 
although very divergent in their constitutional opinions, yet desired 
to defend the threatened social order, and who rallied to the de- 
fence of the Republic, ‘as the form of government which divides 
us least’ (as M. Thiers said). Like theirs, my act was prompted 
merely by practical common sense.” 

A new conception of European society was thus brought to light. 
The evolution of religious thought entailed many new perspectives. 
By uniting feeling with intelligence, the Revolution found a 
middle path between Christianity and Hellenism, and based the 
moral order on conscience. The history of the human mind was 
replaced by the history of the individual conscience, which was 
wresting its autonomy from temporal and spiritual institutions. 
The organization of conduct about the feeling for truth (derived 
from the pursuit of the sciences), was replaced by an organization 
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centering about beliefs and convictions. The rational organization 
of society was replaced by a moral and religious organization, 
Guizot found support in Lamennais, and pointed the way to 
Tocqueville, and even, in a certain sense, to Taine. Thus the 
history of civilization was united with a liberal interpretation of the 
history of Christianity. 

In short, thought became fixed and escaped the variations of an 
Eclecticism which bore traces not only of Liberalism, but also of 
certain notions which had survived the Eighteenth Century, such 
as respect for science and aversion to mysticism. Philosophy no 
longer reflected upon the physical order; it no longer rested upon 
induction, nor did it base itself upon a study of natural phenomena, 
It recognized that God’s word is prior to the language of men, 
and that faith is prior to knowledge. It saw in Christianity “ the 
history of the direct and special relations of God with man, of the 
Creator with his creature and with the series of generations of 
men.” Moreover, far from spending itself in vain and often futile 
investigations into nature, philosophy took the human soul as its 
object, and devoted itself to meditation on Christianity. It sought 
to sound the depths of the Christian religion by examining the 
nature of God and the nature of conscience, as well as by becoming 
thoroughly at home in a supernatural atmosphere, from which 
daily decisions would arise spontaneously. It endeavored to 
unite more closely the creature with his Creator, and nourished 
religious meditation by a feeling of its own imperfections. Thus 
every other question vanished before the single problem: how to 
live the religious life. 

Boutroux was born at Montrouge (Seine) July 28, 1845, and 
these currents were still exerting their influence when he entered 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 1864. As an outgrowth of his 
trusting and sensitive nature, he felt the need of an imaginative 
precision of style, which makes it easy to influence minds whose 
delicacy and diversity of thought make up for lack of internal force. 
At that time, spiritualism—*“ prudent, wise, calculated to reassure 
its friends of its orderliness and adherence to tradition ”—satisfied 
neither scientists nor religious thinkers. So that it was threatened 
equally by the spirit of the positive sciences—‘ which place n0 
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yalue on the dearest interests of the human heart ”—and by that 
pantheistic spirit of German metaphysics which the Scottish philos- 
ophy had not been able to tolerate. Janet proclaimed a philosophic 
crisis, while Saisset endeavored to exorcise the threatened disaster 
by introducing a doctrine inspired by Maine de Biran and Leibniz. 
Thus Saisset based his doctrines primarily on the assertion that 
“the science of mankind has two poles—the finite individual, the 
‘I’, and the infinite, God.” Secondly, he made every concession to 
the theologians which as a philosopher he deemed compatible with 
the freedom of criticism. Meanwhile, Félix Ravaisson, with more 
originality and skill, frankly recognized the heart to be a proper 
object of philosophic investigation. As subjects of meditation he 
proposed the great systems of metaphysics, the intuitions of a 
St. Paul and a Pascal, and also religious beliefs, works of artists, 
and the deeds of heroes. He converted philosophy into reflection 
on human destiny, and on the need to enrich the spiritual reality 
which we feel living and growing within us.*. Boutroux followed 
the suggestion of Ravaisson while learning from Lachelier the dia- 
lectical skill which made it possible for him to convert intuitions 
into concepts and test convictions by the results of modern sci- 
ence. But Boutroux was too much alive to give any more atten- 
tion than was necessary to logic. He welcomed the subtle and 
poetic teaching of the Philosophy of Goethe, the work in which 
Caro continued his study on ‘ Illuminism,’ and portrayed the mysti- 
cal inspiration of the young Goethe. The author represented the 
poet as seeking, along with Mlle. de Klettenberg, Paracelsis, and 
van Helmont, to discover nature’s secrets. He also arraigned 
the destructive power of critical intelligence and the expansive 
power of the activity which formed the features of Mephistopheles 
and Faust. Even though more apt to inspire a musician like 
Schumann than a mind sensitive to the indistinct oscillations of 
philosophic terms, the drama of Doctor Faust left a deep impres- 
sion upon Boutroux. It revealed the mystical meaning of things, 
the undefined regions of experience, and the “ nocturnal side of 
nature, whence life emerges, knowledge awakens spontaneously, 

1R. Lenoir: “La Doctrine de Ravaisson et la Pensée Moderne,” in Rev. de 
Mé. et de Mor., May-June, 1919. 
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and action has its source.” The poet’s fancies were to Boutroux 
a promise of life, and after his agrégation he went to Heidelberg, 
remaining there from 1868 to 1870, to complete his philosophic 
studies. With the memory of Goethe he mingled the example of 
“ our admirable teacher, Eduard Zeller, who seems to have lived jn 
the age he is describing, and who looks upon history merely as the 
psychology of action.” The young Frenchman (who from 1877- 
1882 was to undertake the translation of Zeller’s Philosophy of the 
Greeks) not only underwent the rigid and exacting discipline of 
the ‘ seminaires ’ ; he was seduced by an insidious atmosphere where | 
philology and theology were intermingled, the most learned re- | 
construction of ancient Greece bearing the mark of counter-revo- 
lutionary Catholicism, while Hegel’s dialectic produced only a 
feeling of ennui. It may be that Boutroux still lacked a suff- | 
iy ciently profound knowledge of German Romanticism to ask of | 
i Schopenhauer and Wagner (as Nietzsche was later to do), the | 
. secret of their liberation. He followed Zeller’s effort to rein- | 
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state Kant’s critical researches, to substitute human liberty for the 
concatenation of ideas proclaimed in the Philosophy of Mind, and i 
to see in the history of philosophy the spontaneous and contingent 
manifestation of free individual wills. Thus he identifies himself 
with the Philosophy of Liberty, the work of Secrétan. 

During the Second Empire, however, the positive sciences 
profited by the eclipse of Hegelianism. While the scientists in 
France and England brought positivism within the limits of a 
' critique of scientific knowledge, experimentation found a teacher 
ki t in Claude Bernard. At the same time, Taine and Renan developed 
the study of man and, in spite of themselves, became representa- 
, | tives of the critical school. These new currents were sufficiently 
i intense to make it impossible for philosophers any longer to ap 
proach directly the questions of origin and faith. So Boutroux 
was compelled to ask himself at the outset whether metaphysics 
was possible. Followers of Positivism and the Critical Philosophy 
pretended to dispense with metaphysics, thus limiting knowledge 
to the establishment of laws, and proscribing the search for causes 
and the affirmation of liberty. Wout departing from the ordinary 
conditions of knowledge, Boutroux examined the facts of experi- 
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ence (in his thesis on the Contingency of the Laws of Nature, 
1874), and on the basis of that examination asked what we must 
think of metaphysics. 

We are naturally carried beyond empirical proof, says Bou- 
troux, because we aim to go beyond understanding. The under- 
standing in principle posits determination and permanence, the 
absolute conservation of the existence and the nature of things, 
the balance between cause and effect. Now the law of causality 
‘is a practical maxim of science ’, a truth that is incomplete, while 
experience furnishes knowledge of constant but not of necessary 
connections. Experience, then, remains approximate in character, 
for “we never do reach the exact point where the phenomenon 
begins and where it really ends.” But it is not only science that 
can master experience. There is also an experience that is practi- 
cal, moral, esthetic. Here we no longer consider uniform and 
indistinct masses, in order to discover in them general and perma- 
nent relations to be expressed in quantitative terms. We find 
ourselves in the presence of individuals, endowed with richness 
and variety, who owe their existence to incessant change of quality. 
Another world, concrete, real, and living, appears above and beyond 
the systems of concepts. In this world there is no longer a bal- 
ance between cause and effect. Rather, do we see small causes pro- 
duce great effects; for here qualitative change seems to be the 
source of being. A radical indetermination begins to manifest 
itself, and increases as we proceed from organic phenomena to 
manifestations of life. We learn that there is no direct relation 
between mechanical movements and molecular movements. He- 
reditary habits are unable to imprison spontaneity. Finally, the 
human conscience, by escaping from space and movement, can no 
longer be explained as the simple play of physical and physiologi- 
callaws. The will refuses to yield to the limitations which science 
pretends to impose upon human activity. The spontaneity of 
human transformations is not well adapted to historical and statisti- 
cal study. Instead of the world undergoing a universal transmu- 
tation at the instance of motion, we are unceasingly contributing 
to a transition from the inferior to the superior; there are degrees 
in the development toward perfection. An hierarchy is established, 
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showing that a human being is not merely subject to a natural 
order and permanent laws, but that he also may appeal to his cre- 
ative source, which is contingency. And we must understand the 
dynamic quality of being, for existence is merely the manifestation 
of free essences, a sort of descent into the world. 

Now Boutroux discovers that in one’s self there is spontaneous 
attraction toward the good and the beautiful, a feeling for the 
infinite, and a movement which brings us ever nearer the Perfect 
Being of whose creative activity we are conscious: there is within 
each one of us a desire for immortality. So it seems that we are 
authorized to attach some credence to these promptings of the 
human conscience, and to all these beliefs. And we may doubt 
that the world given in experience comprises all reality, while we 
may ground contingency on liberty, and undertake the search for 
God. True, we have no knowledge of things according to the 
order of their creation, and so, because of our very imperfection, 
are constrained to see in God an inexplicable principle. We must 
bow our heads before the incomprehensible mystery at the source 
of things, and pay homage to faith. We can, nevertheless, attain 
to the principle and make God’s nature the very object of meta- 
physics. 

Boutroux’s Latin thesis (De veritatibus eternis apud Cartesium) 
carries further his thesis on Contingency in that it is a dialectical 
attempt to remove the science of being from the influence of 
pantheism. The metaphysical spirit of Germany, incapable of 
seeing in the individual more than a negation and a provisional 
state of being, must give way to Cartesianism, which, Boutroux 
holds with Secrétan, is “ the unchangeable program of philosophy, 
a program that is complete and vast and not yet entirely realized.” 
By taking for its object the idea of God, Cartesianism, according 
to these thinkers, puts an end to the regressive philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, and inaugurates a progressive philosophy which 
is entirely restricted to the study of the principles of essence 
and existence. The perspectives of God and man are separated 
by the distance between perfection and imperfection. But this very 
fact enables us to attribute to human creatures, mutatis mutandss, 
a nature similar to the Divine nature. And this affiliation author- 
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izes participation. Descartes proved how metaphysical truths, 
mathematical truths, and also things, proceed from a being possess- 
ing infinite power and actual perfection. It is from the relation of 
God to His intellect that Descartes deduces the truth of essences 
and the existences comprised therein. It is from the relation of 
God to His will that he deduces the freedom of the will and the 
truth of rational judgments. Thus he seems to emphasize the limits 
of knowledge merely in order to find a means of escape from 
uncertainty and error with regard to the notion of God and the 
participation of man in the divine. The creative element takes 
account at one and the same time of our imperfections and our 
perfectibility. 

In his later work? Boutroux further develops these essential 
themes. His ideas and conclusions are presented in a somewhat 
dry and unimaginative style and lack demonstrative force. For 
affective, artistic, or direct religious experience, Boutroux substi- 
tutes the experience arising from metaphysical meditation, the 
study of ancient Greece and modern Europe. He does not wish, 
like Cousin, to denounce the errors of the philosophers, nor, like 
Ravaisson, does he desire to uncover the traces of materialism and 
spiritualism in every system. Behind the conceptual order he 
strives to rediscover the life of man as endowed with a concrete 
and direct meaning. For that reason thought does not seem to 
him to be rigorously determined. Each moment of thought testi- 
fies to the intervention of a creative individuality. Each creation 
is unique. So the artist, or the philosopher, is forever beginning 
again a work which can not be conveyed to another: his secret 
dies with him. Proceeding from one system to another, Boutroux 
gathers within his vision the philosophers of both ancient and 
modern times. He strives to make manifest the spirit of the doc- 
trines of the philosophers, even reproducing their style up to a 
certain point, in order to restore the very nuances of their thought. 
The historian sees only the differences among philosophers. The 
metaphysician alone can reconstruct the woof underlying their de- 
signs. Taking as an object of meditation the moral and religious 


1 His lectures on “ l’Idée de loi naturelle dans la Science et la Philosophie 
contemporaine,” and his articles bound together under the title: Etudes d'Histoire 
de la Philosophie. 
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conscience as animated by the beliefs implanted by Christianity, 
Boutroux gives us a new interpretation of the past: in Socrates, 
Jacob Boehme, Luther, Descartes, Pascal, Leibniz, Rousseau, Se. 
crétan, William James, there is to be found a tendency to reflection 
upon the moral life, which is independent of, and in a sense supe- 
rior to, reflection upon science. Their work penetrates the mean- 
ing of Christian civilization, but, still imprisoned in concepts, 
must be confronted by desires, the strivings of the mystics who 
yearn for union with God. “ Man need only reflect upon his 
own innermost nature, he need only disentangle his soul from its 
external trappings, in order to participate in the life divine.” Bou- 
troux now turns to the religious life. ‘rom each of the positive 
religions he abstracts its own peculiarities. From Catholicism he 
sets aside the ultra-ritualistic and ultra-dogmatic elements; from 
Protestantism he abstracts the harshness and the bitterness which, 
with Luther, denounces the innate evil of human nature. He 
portrays the religious feeling in its own activity, in the state of 
purity which only the mystics seem to have attained. In this way 
he comes into possession of the spiritual experience born of a 
deepening faith. 

But, when Boutroux has found the inner man (l'homme inté- 
rieur) who thinks, desires, loves, inquires, and discovers that reli- 
gion is founded on the feelings of the heart, he necessarily presents* 
a problem quite contrary to the problem resolved by the Contin- 
gency of the Laws of Nature. The pragmatic theories resulting 
from social needs and from an erroneous interpretation of the 
criticism of science, offered by scientists themselves—such as Henri 
Poincaré, Milhaud, and Duhem—lead one to understand that senti- 
ment may permeate our intelligence and make our scientific pro- 
cedure as subjective as our moral inspirations. But does the influ- 
ence of the heart extend so far as to paralyze the reason? Let us 
observe the conscience. “ Codrdination—comparing ideas offered 
by experience—is an effort to establish agreement and harmony 
between these ideas, either by adapting them to each other, or by 
limiting some to the advantage of others.” Now there is no need 
of elimination where a reciprocal limitation is sufficient. From 


1In Science et Religion, 1908. 
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the point of view of the inner man, science is no more than a mode 
of human activity. When the conscience turns toward the external 
world it comes into contact with things, transforms brute facts into 
scientific facts, and the connections of facts into laws, finally re- 
ducing the laws to one single law. Conscience in a way creates a 
representation of conditions underlying the appearance of phenom- 
ena, which is provisional, approximate, subject to modification. 
For things it substitutes symbols expressing relations which are 
precise, intelligible, and usable. But this creation already corre- 
sponds to an ideal ; it implies reason, the sense of being, order, and 
harmony. It is the work of the intelligence which supplies the 
understanding with its principle, and intelligibility to the external 
world. And this creative activity, which is the essence of intelli- 
gence, is something more than a logical exercise; it appears to be 
something indeterminate, irreducible, living. It is both intellect 
and will at the same time. In a way science does express one 
aspect, but only one aspect, of the human conscience. Restless- 
ness, constant inquiry, the effort to get beyond what is given— 
from all this it is clear that there is another aspect to conscience. 

This other aspect is the moral life, because the moral life is 
struggle; the being suffering from his imperfections seeks to get 
beyond himself. But he has no inclination to imitate the Stoics. 
Less presumptuous, he doubts his own power and seeks a guide 
to ease his ascent. The hope of attaining the infinite, the perfect, 
the divine, the moral, is merely an introduction to the religious 
life. It is in feeling that we find the source of energy and power 
sufficient to exalt and nourish activity. Religion possesses the 
power of achievement. It gives man the support of divine per- 
fection; it assures his communion with the Deity. It guarantees 
the internal and substantial activity of God. But although re- 
ligious experience is the very foundation of faith, it can not be 
all-sufficient, as William James and some Protestants suppose. 
For pragmatism is of no more value in the domain of action than 
in the domain of science. In the first place, society must be a 
community of consciences and wills coéperating with each other. 
There must also be a common bond of faith and intellectual ele- 
ments, both external and traditional, of religion. For, if feeling 
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is the soul of religion, faith and the established institutions are its 
body, and life exists in this world only by the union of body and 
soul. 

Thus our endeavor to explain the phenomenal world and to 
fathom the nature of the soul of man impels us to recognize the 
divine in everything. Science makes use of abstract intelligence 
as formed and determined by the practice of the disciplines. But 
there is no discontinuity between abstract intelligence and feeling, 
Little by little spirit transcends the faculties which it uses. Sys- 
tematization, no matter how impersonal it may be, becomes indi- 
vidual and takes personality as its center. By understanding them, 
reason becomes the point of view of things which determines for 
the human soul the entirety of its relations with the visible world, 
and the world invisible and divine. Science and Religion restores 
life to reason; and, departing from the Kantian philosophy, it 
assures the fusion of sensibility and intelligence. 


A work which in a way unites reflexion on science and religion 
will not fail, as it did during Boutroux’s lifetime, to arouse meta- 
physical discussion. But if it is true that thought born of action 
must return to action, the doctrine of contingency does not acquire 
its full meaning except in the medium of contemporary intellectual 
currents. 

In the first place, it seems clear that this doctrine was called 
forth by the spiritual crisis of the Second Empire. The repression 
of social movements, and the proscription of all free thinking from 
1852 to 1870, involved the disappearance of public opinion, and 
made all intellectual intercourse impossible. Thinking and creative 
minds found themselves isolated; they were unable to transmit a 
vital experience either to the bourgeoisie or to the populace, since 
the development of these two classes was in different directions. 
Members of the bourgeoisie, not daring to embark on industry on 
a large scale, paid attention only to changes wrought in the con- 


1In Le Correspondant of January 10, 1914 (No. 1231), Georges Fonsegrive 
stated with considerable force and precision the relations between the philosophy 
of Emile Boutroux and religious activity. Since then, in the Revue de Méte- 
physique et de Morale of July-September, 1922, M. L. Brunschvicg attempted 
to reconstruct, in its main outlines, the philosophical career of Emile Boutroux. 
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struction of machines and their products. The others found some- 
thing marvellous in the continuous subjugation of the forces of 
nature, and their curiosity was captivated for a time. Minds 
under the influence of practical motives, or engaged in imaginative 
productions, have too brief and too superficial a contact with pure 
science to make it possible for them to conjecture the processes 
underlying scientific achievement. Neither do they realize the 
daily sacrifices which are imposed by a search for truth, nor, at the 
sight of human effort, sense the presence of a feeling of fraternity. 
All men submit to the law of work peculiar to the modern world; 
all men are slaves to the machine; all men see their faculties ab- 
sorbed by their daily tasks. They make a virtue of necessity. 
They do not even suspect that their liberation is right there, ready 
for them, so that it may be realized without sedition or revolt. Nor 
do they see that it would quite suffice to consider the machine as 
man’s creation, and to seek in the history of inventions and discov- 
eries the secret of the machine’s power, in order that mystery might 
be dispelled and the primacy of intelligence affirmed. But this is 
no longer the time when Fontenelle proclaimed to Europe that the 
dignity of science is to be found in the life of the scientists. Popu- 
larizations instead meet our demands. In the encyclopedias, the 
manuals, and the compilations, we find a soulless science. As a 
result, the century has become wearied, and exhausts its good na- 
ture in naive endeavors which issue only in deception and in a 
sense of the vacuity of knowledge. 

The Third Republic reaped the consequence of this disenchant- 
ment in an age of moral order, when a political constitution was be- 
ing prepared, together with customs corresponding to its institu- 
tions, and civil instruction adapted to all children. Remembering the 
Commune and the lesson of political opportunism exemplified in M. 
Thiers, the Third Republic began by setting aside the social ques- 
tion and by rejecting all idea of collaborating with popular forces. 
It preferred to choose its advisers and administrators from the 
members of the liberal professions. Repelled by the scandals of 
the Second Empire and inspired by good intentions, the officials of 
the Third Republic did not succeed in overcoming the prejudices 
of environment and education. These men were out of touch with 
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the social groups among whom they lived, and retained the medj- 
ocrity of feeling and the narrowness of vision which always besets 
bookish education. Whenever it was necessary to reach a decision, 
they seemed timid and lacking in courage and initiative. Under 
circumstances which would have made the political fortune of a 
Cicero, they temporized and delayed, and strove to juggle with 
the past and the future. Thus a period of moral order assured 
the predominance of private interests reminiscent of the intolerance 
and hypocrisy of the Second Empire. And, again, a rapproche- 
ment with the working classes seemed to make possible the evolu- 
tion of socialism, as a reform, and to pave the way for the consti- 
tution of a social republic, as in ’48. Consequently, we find the 
republicans sometimes affiliated with Catholicism, which sought to 
maintain the political influence of its own institutions, and then 
again with Protestantism, which at that time was tending toward 
freedom of thought, in the belief that worship was a matter of 
individual conscience and no concern of the State. This official 
vacillation injected a kind of opportunism into the University. 
The officials feared the power of religion; but they wished to 
make use of its restraining influence. They made up their minds 
that teaching should be secular, and that the religious problem 
would no longer, as formerly, hold first place. Otherwise the 
theologians would have silenced the philosophers. But they were 
willing that philosophy should remain what it had been in the 
‘Monarchy of July ’—“as a guarantee of the established order, 
let philosophy win honor for herself by strengthening the founda- 
tion of humanity’s noblest beliefs, and let her pass judgment upon 
herself by her practical and social results.” It was also necessary 
for them to found a system of ethics. Here we find a new aspect 
of Boutroux’s speculation. Not only does he follow the develop- 
ment of his own convictions when, in opposition to the positive 
sciences, he establishes the legitimacy of metaphysics ; he also col- 
laborates ina common work. He does not merely yield to the need 
of enriching his own personal experience when he devotes himself 
to the history of philosophy. Rather he is seeking intellectual 
rights for a generation which lacks them. Faithful to the ideal of 
Christian civilization proclaimed by Guizot in imitation of Anglo- 
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Saxon countries, Boutroux believes that it is possible to unite 
religious faith with Kant’s reflections on duty and the moral law. 
In this way he reinforces indirectly the position of Neo-Criticism 
and Renouvier. Henceforth secular morality will never seem to 
have been merely improvised ; it is no longer a chance construction 
appealing to the understanding alone; on the contrary, it appeals 
to morality and religion, and seems to rest upon a tradition ex- 
tending from Boehme to Luther, from Luther to Rousseau, from 
Rousseau to Kant. 

But what is this tradition? Is it an oral tradition passed from 
mouth to mouth, among the masses of the people, or among the 
learned class, or is it a tradition re-created by the patient labor of 
the historian? Is it a natural living tradition, or the artificial 
tradition of culture? It is evident that Boutroux’s historical works 
succeed in justifying his position in metaphysics and ethics, only 
at a considerable sacrifice which is to be regretted. While follow- 
ing the development of the reform-spirit and of the growing pre- 
tensions of the individual conscience, Boutroux is able to bring to 
light some fine and subtle aspects of the moral and religious con- 
science. But he is led to a misconception of the profound meaning 
underlying the evolution of the arts and sciences and of the fine 
arts, springing from the Renaissance. Likewise, he fails to at- 
tribute to the Ionian philosophy, to modern mechanics, or to the 
work of Galileo, the important role they played in emancipating 
our intelligence. He emphasizes the rupture between the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries brought about by spiritualism. 
He misunderstands the scope of Auguste Comte’s work which he 
identifies with the debased forms of Positivism. Consequently he 
became insensitive to our true traditions which can only be ap- 
preciated by a constant interchange of the scientific, worldly, and 
popular environments. He became insensitive also to the ideal of 
humanity which the Eighteenth Century brought into prominence 
by constantly comparing the resources of human activity with actual 
conditions of society. He lost sight of the true position and rdéle 
of science, when he believed, with his generation, that to humanize 
science is to revert to Pragmatism. He lost sight of the fact that 
the influence of science on our mental habits has been too deep to 
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yield permanently to the offensive vicissitudes of feeling. Bou- 
troux’s work may aim to maintain a factitious equilibrium between 
opposing forces; it may conceal the drama of thought which has 
been on the stage ever since the Italian Renaissance, which gives 
a human accent to our past and a depth to Nietzsche’s lyricism, 
But when the moment of choice and of action arrives, the antago- 
nism between the opposing forces springs again into being as domi- 
nant as ever. Besides, why startle us by proclaiming the vitality 
of faith, and the lack of vigor on the part of the new science? 
Many centuries were needed to establish Christianity. Undoubt- 
edly we shall need no less time to establish the new civilization, 
imbued with the spirit of the Renaissance, which also can boast 
its believers and its martyrs. For three centuries France cultivated 
this spirit in good faith. The Anglo-Saxon countries, on the other 
hand, have never possessed any true traditions, because they have 
never been conscious of the social spirit, and they have always, 
perforce, proceeded blindfolded, trusting to the gropings of em- 
piricism. To sally forth at random with the Anglo-Saxon is to 
renounce the spirit of the Renaissance and to break with a past 
that has long been ours, and that knew how to raise the sincerity 
of human effort to the rank of a virtue. 

Boutroux’s attempt, therefore, like that of all contemporary 
metaphysicians, is powerless to hold in check the tendencies of 
modern society. Too many new needs are coming to life, and too 
many old needs are being revived as the scientific consciousness 
becomes deeper. Inherited tendencies resist the current just as 
institutions lag behind custom. But the generations of the Third 
Republic betray new tendencies. The same men who had learned 
from Boutroux to consider the history of philosophy an object of 
rigorous study, broke nolens volens with the metaphysician, while 
at the same time retaining their youthful remembrance of gratitude 
for their teacher. They restored to the courageous attempt of 
Ribot and of Espinas all its significance and all its value.* They 
perceived, in an age of moral order, that by reéstablishing the 


1R. Lenoir: “La Psychologie de Ribot et la Pensée Contemporaine,” in the 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, November—December, 1919, and in The 
Monist, July, 1920. Also: “Espinas,” in La Tradition Philosophique et le 
Pensée Francaise. 
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study of man and the study of society on the basis of biology, both 
teachers, without knowing it, facilitated an understanding of the 
synthetic work of Auguste Comte, although the lapse of time was 
already restoring its true proportions. Close study of Positivism 
(which was still proscribed at the Sorbonne), familiarity with 
scientific disciplines, the feeling for social movements, all made it 
possible for enlightened men to work together in the building up 
of the new science. Thus Brunschvicg and Rey undertook to 
establish a philosophy and a criticism of the sciences, while Dela- 
croix re-introduced the esprit de finesse in psychological studies. 
At the same time Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, Rauh and Belot, 
undertook, by different but equally rational methods, to replace 
man in the social medium which is the source of his life and 
morality. To this end the former thinkers founded a science of 
social customs, and the latter devised a system of ethics corre- 
sponding to the needs of society. In accomplishing these tasks 
they identified themselves once more with our traditions. 


At the beginning of the Twentieth Century it was their example 
which, without their suspecting it, pointed the way to a whole gen- 
eration. At some distance already from an epoch of reconstruc- 
tion in which it had been necessary to galvanize the positive spirit 
and to have blind faith in science, the Twentieth Century had no 
further need of such immediate assurances. The new spirit was 
eager to grasp those religious beliefs, moral convictions and forms 
of human activity underlying scientific truth which lent themselves 
to the new conditions of existence. It identified itself with the 
Eighteenth Century spirit in a movement which was in no wise 
premeditated. The present century is too much alive to seek its 
training from books alone. The limitations of scholastic instruc- 
tion were ill-adapted to the originality of the Twentieth Century; 
it felt itself cramped, subdued, belittled by preparation for scho- 
lastic honors which sometimes presuppose a morality of too great 
flexibility, an average mediocrity and a lack of initiative. It ac- 
cepted the instruction that was offered without enthusiasm; it had 
an instinctive tendency to go beyond it. Its determination was 
strong enough to dissipate the stifling atmosphere. For the Twen- 
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tieth Century the lesson of the Théatre Francais and the Louvre 
became identified with Cartesianism. The stage taught this epoch 
to appreciate the plastic arts, architecture, and human effort, while 
it saw revealed in the works of Corneille, Flaubert, and Dukas the 
same organizing will which was the animating spirit of the Dis. 
course on Method. Lamenting the absence of Michelet as a guide, 
the Twentieth Century counted over our spiritual riches enclosed 
within the monuments of Paris, which the human mob is forever 
distorting and battering down. Then it joined this movement of 
flux and reflux, and was filled with compassion for the joyless 
lives of unceasing toil passed by the day-laborer. It asked itself 
uneasily whether the transformation of the new world were enough 
to justify such servitude, and to throttle a human ingenuity, vibrat- 
ing to the appeal of happiness, in the network of inevitable eco- 
nomic laws. It perceived in socialism less a revolt of one class 
eager for its own welfare, than a revolt of the human conscience 
against retrogressions which threatened French civilization as a 
result of the omnipotence of money. And it foresaw that nothing 
could efface the great impression left by a Jaurés. Its field of 
observation was enlarging. It knew that ideas and men are meas- 
ured without discrimination in meetings, in dance-concerts, and in 
laboratories. Solicitous for conventional morality, it left to the 
undisciplined and incautious younger generation the task of de- 
manding of the anarchical works of the first Barrés and of André 
Gide, the art of succeeding and of endowing cynicism with some 
elegance: Stendhal was enough for the elders. Not that the 
Twentieth Century was captivated by Kantianism or moralized to 
excess. It left to the casuists the art of appeasing the scruples 
of conscience and of reconciling the daily compromises with the 
moral law; it left to lifeless minds the task of glossing over the 
inherited tendencies of the mind; it demanded the truth. It be- 
lieved that it had found once more the true French point of view. 
Much study was perhaps necessary as well as some sympathy. 
Mindful of European whisperings, this epoch noted that admira- 
tion for Ibsen and Tolstoi often concealed lack of familiarity with 
French literature. This generation in France gave slight attention 
to the renown of Nietzsche as a liberator, but it was affected by 
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the appeal of Gabriele d’Annunzio for a revival of Latin and a 
study of Virgil. Jealous of its originality and independence, it 
held itself aloof from political parties and literary coteries. It 
knew that free thinkers do not become members of organizations. 
It knew also that philosophy has no real content, and is merely an 
effort to maintain an equilibrium among all vital forces. In mak- 
ing its estimate of the meaning of life, in comparing itself with 
older generations, the new generation had intended to capture 
these forces ; but it was carried away by its own presumption, and 
by the energy and assurance which are the characteristic marks 
of youth. 

Through intellectual intercourse the young men of France had 
become fully conscious of themselves and of their work. Then, 
in 1914, they had to adapt themselves to an entirely new mode of 
life, to help consummate the disappearance of the critical spirit, 
and to help inaugurate the empire of opinion. The best of these 
young men fell in the course of the five years of the war, whereas 
certain of their teachers abjured the instruction formerly given. 
Did the men of the older generation, who in their day had repre- 
sented one aspect of French thought, tremble in the face of the 
storm? Did they hear the great cry of distress from the front, 
drowning their voices and reverberating still? Were they insen- 
sible to the memory of their own youth? Did those teachers of 
truth know, when they yielded to opinion, what internal drama 
was being played in the conscience of those very men whose initi- 
ation into the life intellectual they had undertaken? Did they 
realize what bitterness and what sadness they were leaving to the 
young men who ought to have outlived their admiration and their 
friendship for their teachers? 


RayMoNnD LENOIR. 
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A REALISTIC OUTLOOK (III). 
Tue Worvp or SUBSTANTIVE DATA. 


HE gist of my last paper, “ A Realistic Outlook (II),” con- 
tributed to the PutLosopuicaL Review of last May," may 
be here briefly recalled. It was argued that, in all systematic 
thinking, what is actually before the mind is notional subject- 
matter having a purely ideal and symbolic relation to its object- 
matter. The general object-matter of any science is some field 
of reality, in which there are various unitary data, referred to by 
simple terms and identified by definitions, etc., and also various 
relations really subsisting between these data, which relations may 
be symbolized by true suppositions. ‘ Object-matter,’ in its broad- 
est sense, is an ultra-category or ultra-genus, covering not only all 
physical and mental reality, but also the persons and events of pure 
fiction, the monsters of mythology, and the ‘facts’ which are 
wrongly supposed to be such. Within this ultra-genus of object- 
matter, reality is known by its specific differences, some of which 
were cited. 

Philosophy’s field of reality is the universe, and the chief object- 
matters which it distinguishes therein are the categories. The 
system of these is an essential part of the whole specific difference 
of reality. What were called the formal ontological categories 
were inferred to consist in the three pairs :—identity and relation, 
universality and circumstantiality, quantity and quality. Uni- 
versal identity is that of a sort; circumstantial identity, that of 
an instance; and there are corresponding universal and circum- 
stantial relations which, in either case, have the three forms of 
mutual exclusion (on which synthetic relations may supervene), 
intercommunity, and included-including relations. Quantity was 
analysed into number and continuity, and quality into attribute 
(of substantive datum) and mode (of relationship).? In the 

1 Vol. XXXII, 3, pp. 263-277. 


2 It may, I think, be said that attributes are essentially adjectival and modes 
essentially adverbial, though both are representable by abstract nouns. 
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latter part of the article I turned from the formal ontological 
categories to the especially epistemological antithesis between 
the conventional categories (symbolic, including logical, data, 
and data of measurement) and the whole self-importing or onto- 
logical field. It was suggested that this latter includes, besides 
the formal ontological categories, certain causal (or real-condi- 
tional) categories ; these comprising the correlations of attribu- 
tive to substantive data, process to status, and action to power. 
In the present paper I propose to discuss the first of these corre- 
lations, but more especially the constitution and kinds of sub- 
stantive data. 

The old metaphysical idea of substance has gone into the melt- 
ing-pot of modern discussion, both physically and psychologically 
motived, and can hardly survive the ordeal. Perhaps philosophers 
had better relinquish the term altogether ; for certainly ‘ substance ’ 
has established, in popular thought, its claim to mean a chemical 
or physico-chemical kind of material. The adjective ‘ substantive’ 
may, however, still be appropriately used to distinguish what is 


’ logically * substantive, or has attributes and relations of its own 


without being an attribute or relation of any other things. It 
must not, however, be supposed that being an attribute means being 
something less real than a substantive datum. As unitary data and 
relations are real in correlevance to one another, so also are sub- 
stantive and attributive data. 

Any substantive datum, be it only a grain of sand or a drop of 
water, may have attributes which science has failed to discover, 
and the most elementary and familiar attribute is what it is only 
as it enters into the more or less complex and mysterious natures 
of substantive data. All real things being thus only relatively 
known, there is no need to postulate a special unknowable sub- 
stratum of things as thing-in-itself, and no justification for postu- 
lating an order of ‘ phenomena,’ or peculiarly knowable appear- 
ances. Any ‘phenomenon’ becomes an object-matter when we 
think about it, and, if it be a genuine appearance, its whole nature 
and relationship, physical or mental or both, transcends the imme- 


1 Not merely grammatically; since any quality referred to by an abstract 
name would be substantive in the grammatical sense. 
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diate grasp of the terms by which we describe it. It is then not 
an appearance antithetical to reality, but a part of reality. Imme. 
diate feeling is the alogical element of experience, and is called 
knowing only by an equivocation of speech. Knowing involves 
the entertaining of true meanings. Sensations and sense-percep- 
tions and emotions themselves are known when we have formed 
ideas of their specific-within-generic sorts—not before. A suc- 
cession of like feelings must be integrated in the simplest general 
idea, and a succession of like associations of different feelings in 
the simplest substantive idea, as well as in the complex substantive 
idea of the self-personality, which both has and reflects upon its 
own experience, or series of feelings, thoughts, and volitions, and 
its own varied powers of receptivity and self-expression mani- 
fested therein. 

It appears to me that minds, or personalities, are substantive 
data, supervening upon the particular bodily organisms with which 
they are associated. I do not seriously suppose, as do the ortho- 
dox dualist and the spiritualist, that they are or involve soul- 
entities detachable from and surviving the living body, but neither 
do I dogmatically deny any such possibility; since the whole rela- 
tion involved at present transcends, and perhaps must always tran- 
scend, exact logical description. The important point is that the 
actual passing facts of perceiving, thinking, desiring, and willing, 
with the hereditary tendencies to feel and will, and the acquired 
aptitudes to observe and think, in a variety of personal ways well 
or ill adapted to special occasions, can not be attributed to the body- 
datum, as such, though they are doubtless closely connected with 
the functioning of its brain and other nerve structures. The per- 
sonality, as partially revealed through a truthful biography, is 
something very different from the person, as partially revealed 
through a truthful portrait. A theoretical analysis, by some ultra- 
X-ray process, of all the molecular and corpuscular processes 
occurring in the living brain would altogether fail to find this per- 
sonality, while it would also ruin the physiological entelechy of the 
person. 

The substantive unity of personality varies from that low type 
which constitutes bare sanity (below which level there does not 
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seem to be a unitary personality at all) to types approximating to 
the highest ideal of beneficent wisdom in practice, harmonizing 
with truth of theoretical outlook. I can not, therefore, agree with 
those idealists who see in personality something more essentially 
unitary and substantive than in the living organism of any indi- 
yidual man or individual animal of highly evolved type. But these 
unquestionably individual instances of type appear in a physical 
world which is largely a heterogeneous chaos of materials, and in 
which it is not always easy to distinguish individual bodies from 
their subordinate parts or from collective groups into which they 
enter; both parts and groups being substantive in their respective 
ways, though less clearly substantive than the typical individual. 

I will here revert briefly to the epistemology of the physical 
world, as discussed in my first article. It was there implied that 
the ideas which accompany actual sense-perceptions of touch and 
sight form a series of narrow bridges between the mind and the 
world; but our ideas of substantive objects in the world are built 
up, partly by spontaneous common sense and partly by logical 
reason, on the mental side of the bridges. They are simply tested, 
in this or that particular, through new sense-perceptual experience 
derived from objects of given kinds. But such experiences, as 
had by myself, suffice to assure me that the world of objects is 
there, and not here in my mind; although here, in my mind, is 
somewhere in the real universe. 

Now the most significant part of sense-perceptual experience 
consists in having presented fields of vision, and seeing local 
groupings of things through a clear atmosphere by the agency of 
light. Science proves that it is not by means of the atmosphere, 
but of a much subtler and infinitely more extended medium, that 
light and certain invisible modes of energy are propagated. This 
subtler medium is called the ether. Little as we know about it— 
we do not even know that it is strictly singular and does not con- 
sist, as the air has been proved to do, of more than one substance— 
it has at least the attribute of conveying energy. It may therefore 
be accounted a substantive datum, but one which is unique of its 
kind (if not kinds), and whose full character and place in the 
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universe is less well known than that of the finite ponderable bod- 
ies, ranging from atoms to suns, which it somehow links together, 
So far as our present knowledge extends, the modes of energy 
which ether conveys have their sources and their contingent destj- 
nations in these finite substantive data, which may be distinguished 
from ether as corporeal things (bodies and parts or groups of 
bodies ). 

No corporeal things are abstractly corporeal, or are bodies ina 
merely generic sense. Each has the full nature of the lowest 
proximate species to which it belongs, and, if an instance of a 
highly evolved species, it may exhibit the specific attributes in 
unique proportions peculiar to itself. In any case, it 1s something 
more than its own whole nature, which gives it a place in the 
Universal Order ; for to that nature must be added the place which 
it has or has had in the Circumstantial Order’? of space-in-time. 
It exists or has existed, during a longer or shorter period of unique 
time, in local association with other substantive entites. It is this 
combination of full substantive nature with circumstantial exist- 
ence which makes a thing truly concrete, and I therefore suggest 
using the adjective concretive, when considering the nature of a 
thing apart from its circumstance, or when reference is made to 
the indefinite group of attributes common. to all concrete things of 
a given species or given genus—those attributes which are or may 
be connoted by the specific or generic name. In contrast to con- 
cretive natures, particular attributes are distinctive. Thus the 
fact of pennies being British coins gives them a concretive char- 
acter. That they are flat, circular, hard, durable, weigh so much, 
and are worth so much, are their distinctive attributes. 

The indefinite multiplication of bodies of each specific kind is 
a fundamental fact of nature, or, as regards humanly made objects, 
of political economy. Organisms of a given species—not to dwell 
on molecules or small masses of a given substance—are literally 
countless, and the fact that, in most cases, we may take one if 
stance as sufficiently representative of its class does not justify us 
in ignoring the fact that there are (or were or will be) all those 


1 What has been called a ‘field’ of reality becomes an ‘order’ of reality, 
when all the data contemplated are regarded as related in a particular way whieh 
contrasts with some other possible way or ways. 
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other instances. When species are grouped on account of their 
generic agreements, there are, of course, as many individual in- 
stances of the genus as of the several species put together. What 
I understand by a kind (a term which I do not apply to an abstract 
attributive sort) may be specific or generic in any degree, but is 
always an indefinite plurality. An individual instance of some 
lowest specific kind which has the attributes of its species combined 
in an unusual way is a unique instance, not a kind in itself. To 
speak of some second person as ‘a Socrates’ is a mere figure of 
rhetoric. The Athenzan sage has no double. We may speak of 
‘worlds,’ when meaning habitable orbs (planets or, possibly, cooled 
suns), but we can not speak of ‘earths,’ unless we suppose that 
there are, in outer space, certain exact duplicates of our own earth, 
repeating all the intricate details of its and our history—a supposi- 
tion which can not be seriously entertained. 

The logical extension of kinds is founded on their circumstantial 
distribution, and their logical intension on the substantive inten- 
sion of their real instances. All bodies of a given kind are denoted 
by its concrete-general name, but that name does not connote the 
full natures of the instances of the kind, unless the kind is a lowest 
species whose instances are strictly uniform, as atoms of a given 
substance are (or were) supposed to be, and as certain manufac- 
tured kinds (e.g., coins and postage stamps of a given value and 
issue) are designed to be. As one use of simple and specific gen- 
eralization is to enable the mind to ignore the baffling multitude of 
like particular instances, so one use of generic generalization is to 
enable it to ignore what may be a multiplicity of specific differ- 
ences. But any ignored specific differences belong to the universal 
order of kinds, just as all the ignored particular instances belong 
to the circumstantial order of bodies. Thus natural kinds are not 
limited as the connotation of their names are limited. The term 
“plant ’ connotes less (while denoting more instances) than ‘ tree,’ 
and ‘tree’ connotes less (while denoting more instances) than 
‘oak.’ But tree-nature, which is exemplified in elms, beeches, etc., 
as well as in oaks, is not less than oak-nature; and plant-nature, 
which is exemplified in herbs, grasses, etc., as well as in trees, is 
not less than tree-nature. While ‘ oak ' denotes, among the others, 
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the celebrated Knightwood Oak in the New Forest, without con- 
noting the unique stature and symmetry of that fine tree, oak- 
nature and also tree-nature and plant-nature are there actually 
exemplified in one of their most striking phases. The Knightwood 
Oak or any other particular tree is a concrete body having a full 
substantive nature of its own. The vaguely limited natures which 
are common to all oaks, or to all trees, or to all plants, are con- 
cretive, but not concrete or really substantive. It is an aim of 
science to analyse both substantive and concretive natures into dis- 
tinctive attributes, such as durability, bulk, weight, consistency, 
shape, structure, coloration, and contingent powers of action. 
The specific determinations of ‘such attributes enter into the sub- 
stantive nature of every corporeal thing. It is always, however, 
the synthesis of known distinctive attributes with one another, and 
possibly with other undiscovered distinctive attributes, which gives 
the substantive nature of a body or the concretive nature of a kind, 
Round things and blue things are not kinds. They are merely 
nominal classes. 

The physical universe, as a ‘ going concern,’ comprising the earth 
and all bodies of perceptible dimensions, must be distinguished 
from its elementary constituents, molecules, atoms, and corpuscles; 
the atoms of the various chemical elements now being said to be 
built up from two ultimate substantive kinds, protons and elec- 
trons. Molar bodies are locally existing masses or volumes, if not 
organic systems, each of which contains a great multitude of atoms 
or molecules. The molar field is that common to mechanics, 
astronomy, geology, and biology ; the molecular and ultra-molecular 
field, that peculiar to certain theoretical extensions of chemistry 
and molecular physics. 

Within the whole molar field there are two great intercommune 
groups of kinds, material (chemical or physico-chemical) and typt- 
cal, The real instances of a material kind, on the molar plane, are 
its so-called ‘ portions.’ These are irregularly scattered through- 
out the earth and cosmos, are of all different bulks and shapes, and 
are either vague local masses, fluid or amorphously solid, or due 
proportions integrated in typical bodies, such as those of crystals, 
organisms, and artifacts. It is each locally existing portion of a 
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material which has the material’s characteristic attributes, just as 
it is each individual organism which has the attributes characteristic 
of its species. Sharply contrasting with mere portions of material, 
bodies of typical kinds not only incorporate the materials necessary 
to their own specific types, but have shapes, bulks, structures, and 
functions proper to those types, and which are not the attributes 
of the physico-chemical constituents which enter into their com- 
position. | 

Material kinds include (1) chemical elements, (2) chemical 
compounds, (3) physico-chemical substances, which may be given 
elements or given compounds in one or other of the conditions, 
gaseous, liquid, and variable solid (as H,O covers stream, water, 
ice, and snow), or may be mechanical mixtures of chemical sub- 
stances. These last exist in nature in endless different proportions, 
but, in many manufactured substances, they have carefully deter- 
mined proportions. No (molar) instance of any mere material is 
a typical individual whole; unless we class at once as materials 
and as individual wholes certain semi-manufactured objects, like 
ingots of metal and bales of cloth, whose forms are conventionally 
determined for storing a substance before it is put to any of its 
ultimate uses, in which portions of it become finished artifacts 
(e.g., coins and articles of clothing). 

Typical nature is essentially the character of individual bodies 
of specific types, but from these it extends inwards to certain 
morphological parts which individuals of a given type agree in 
possessing, and outwards to certain collective groups in which indi- 
viduals of a given type are locally related to one another. This 
gives the three categories of relatively typical nature—integrality 
(or typical individuality), sub-integrality, and collectivity. But 
all integral entities are either bodies evolved or bodies manufac- 
tured. They are, in either case, liable to disintegration, not only 
into their ultimate chemical constituents, but into relatively large 
fragments which may have been morphological parts and at least 
bear some marks of their natural origin. Thus the real world is 
plentifully supplied with instances of a fourth category—the ex- 
integral, or fragmentary; and the fact of there being individual 
entities of specific types to which the term typicai entity is most 
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applicable, implicates the three other orders to which the term is 
applicable in lesser degrees—the typical collective group, the typical 
morphological part, and the typical fragment. In the case of liy- 
ing organisms, but probably only of those of the more highly 
evolved plant and animal types,’ there is the special category of 
kindred, which implies a circumstantial limitation of kind, while 
the logical extension of a given kindred may be much wider than 
that of a merely collective group. It means that all specimens of 
certain biological kinds have had, not merely like origins, but an 
actually common ancestry in the remote past. A kindred as a 
species (and probably also as a genus or class of still wider order) 
must have existed as some local family group before becoming 
more or less widely distributed over the surface of the earth or 
through ocean, rivers, and lakes. 

Reverting to the four categories implicated by individual inte- 
grality, what, we must ask, are the truly integral physical entities? 
Certainly the sun and stars and planets, including the earth; single 
crystals and some other minor inorganic bodies; all individually 
living organisms ; lastly, finished artifacts, such as detached houses, 
ships, vehicles, articles of furniture and of clothing, machines and 
utensils; but we must not forget that there are also pre-human 
artifacts, such as birds’ nests. 

In the next place, what entities are sub-integral? There are 
those greater bodies which rank as parts of the earth-system— 
atmosphere, ocean, seas, rivers, continents, islands, geological strata, 
and mountain protuberances. There are the morphological parts 
of living organisms—cells, tissues, organs, limbs, to which confined 
fluid constituents ought to be added. There are the mechanical 
parts of finished and intact artifacts—the walls and roof or indi- 
vidual bricks and tiles of a building, the wheels and cranks of a 
machine, etc. 

Thirdly, what of the ex-integral or fragmentary category? It 
remains for astronomers to determine how far meteoric matter and 
the matter comprised in comets and in nebulz belong here. Frag- 
ments of rock, including friction-rounded pebbles, are certainly ex- 


11 am assuming that instances of the very simplest forms of life probably 
arose independently at many different points of the primitive seas or mud-lands. 
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integral, as are fallen leaves, with all other remains of organic 
origin, and pieces of broken crockery, with other remnants of 
former artifacts. Probably the dead bodies of plants and animals, 
even prior to decay, should be classed as ex-integral. They have 
in fact lost, together with the process of life, their essential fluid 
constituents, and the remaining shell of solid structures is no 
longer an organism. 

In turning to the fourth category—that of collectivity—it is 
necessary to remember that we are here concerned with collections 
of typical molar bodies, every such body being presumably a vast 
collection of molecules. A collective group is distinguished from 
a kind, negatively, as including only some instances of the kind, 
and, positively, because the instances which it does include are 
members of the group, approximately collocated in space, while 
the group itself, whether consisting of the same or of replaced 
members, endures for some unbroken period of time. 

Collective groups may or may not deserve to be called systems. 
The constellations, though apparent collective groups, are not sys- 
tems, while the solar system, though never apparent as a collective 
group, is such a group and forms a true system. Loose particles 
in a heap and trees in a forest do not make systems, but there are 
approaches to true interdependence in animal groups, as among 
hive-bees and ants and gregarious birds and mammals. Still more 
significant is the fact of collectivity for human beings. Human 
collective groups include armies, navies, civil services, and minor 
divisions of any of these, religious and other cultural bodies, civic 
and provincial communities, nations, empires, and federations ; and 
all mankind may, in time, be organized through an efficient League 
of Nations. Human groups are collective in a social-sympathetic 
sense which tends to transcend local limitations, but never does so 
altogether. Every group must have its local (whether fixed or 
transferable) headquarters; and every nation, properly so called, 
has its own local territory, while its life and progress depend upon 
accessory collective groups of houses, factories, and public build- 
ings in towns, of cultivated plants and animals in gardens and 
farms, and of stores, in warehouses and shops, of various sorts of 
food and articles of use, beauty, and scientific or cultural interest. 
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The whole Order of Kinds, mental and physical, ethereal and 
corporeal, molecular and molar, material and typical, inanimate 
and luring, natural and manufactured, integral, sub-integral, ex- 
integral, and collective exists only as its instances (excepting the 
unique ether) are then or now, here or there produced through 
integrative or disintegrative processes within the Circumstantial 
Order of space-in-time. While cosmic bodies (the earth among 
them) and cosmic systems (including the solar) are subject to 
astronomical classifications as kinds of bodies and of systems re- 
spectively, every one of these stupendous bodies and groups must 
have, within the lowest plural species to which it can be assigned, 
a highly unique character of its own. Owing to the psychological 
complexity of human nature under civilized conditions, there is 
here a parallel uniqueness of individual human beings (especially 
persons of genius) and historical human communities. 

In either case the unique individuals and groups have to one 
another unique circumstantial relations of progressively changing 
positions, etc., within the Circumstantial Order of the cosmos, or 
within that part of it which is the Order of Terrestrial Evolutions 
and of which the evolution of human civilization forms the latest 
phase. 

The Circumstantial Order can not, as an order, be wholly sub- 
sumed under universal categories. This principle can be illus- 
trated both (1) psychologically and (2) cosmologically. 

1. While it is from ideas based on simple recognitions of sorts 
(including sorts of relationship) that we learn to know the uni- 
versal within experience, it is from distinct recollections of events 
which are landmarks in our own past lives that we apprehend those 
lives as peculiarly our own, but also as circumstantially lived in 
remembered terrestrial surroundings during publicly recorded 
years and in frequent relationship with the lives of others—of 
some now dead, some still our companions, and some who will 
doubtless survive us. Thus the universal elements through which 
alone we can hope to analyse and relatively explain experience are 
always correlative to the unique circumstantial course of personal 
life which has kept pace with a given part of chronological time 
in association with our own living bodies. 
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2. While the kinds and attributes (including modes of action) 
of substantive data are repeatedly reproduced in nature and are 
partially explained through laws of natural causation, all sub- 
stantive data are uniquely placed in the unique irreversible process 
of time. Time can not be reduced to the universal attribute of 
duration as linked with the universal relation of succession. Count- 
less things have probably always been and must probably always 
be either co-enduring or succeeding one another ; but days and years 
in the chronological series, particular entities which have under- 
gone dissolution, particular events which did take place, and the 
large processes of solar, terrestrial, biological, and human evolu- 
tion never repeat themselves. Every then to which our thought 
truthfully refers was a now, but there is only one now, which falls 
as I write on the 25th of March, 1923. It will, of course, be a 
then to the readers of these words. Thus the earth’s continuing 
rotations and orbital revolutions and the going time-pieces which 
subdivide each day anew mark for mankind the perpetually rising 
tide of that great time-ocean whose every moment is infinite space. 
The presently-passing moment always stands at the highest level 
of an accomplished time-process whose historical content is now 
greater than it was at any moment of the past. Thus real time is 
always compacted of past and present. The future has a ghostly 
existence in the calendar of years to come; but there it forms a 
truer vacuum than can ever occur in space. There is no future 
save the to-be-present. Time itself contains no future. It is 
simply Nature’s whole accomplishment to date. 

Whether we shall distinguish the study of everything circum- 
stantially real and localized in time and place as ‘ history’ and that 
of everything universal as ‘ science’ is only a question of the appli- 
cation of terms; but the correlation between the circumstantial and 
the universal is, in itself, one of the most fundamental of all facts. 
It has, as I have shown above, a psychological as well as a cosmo- 
logical importance. It is the fact in connection with which one of 
the greatest philosophical controversies has arisen and continued 
from ancient to modern times. Plato, with his theory of objec- 
tively real ideas, began the idealistic tradition of treating the cir- 
cumstantial as mere appearance wholly subsumable under uni- 
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versality. Aristotle, the father of logic and the great systematizer 
of antiquity, partially restored the balance with his theory of form 
and matter ; but he belittled the role of matter, as mere potentiality, 
while his cosmology was highly fanciful and stood directly in the 
way of true astronomical advance. Modern popular, with most 
scientific, and much philosophical, thought, as influenced by the 
nominalistic tradition and the great development of observational 
science, especially of astronomy, have swung to the anti-Platonic 
extreme of identifying ‘the universe’ with the Circumstantial Or- 
der, and vaguely supposing that universal relations, qualities, and 
classifiable natures are somehow made by the mind, if they are not 
merely its own subjective ideas. At the same time some specula- 
tive scientists are at great pains to resolve the Circumstantial Or- 
der itself into the colourless mathematical abstractions of matter 
or energy, which are for them as water for Thales or air fot 
Anaximenes! But modern philosophical realism, a movement 
wholly friendly to the advance of science, recognizes the reality of 
multiform natures which are not subjective ideas within the world- 
order, and I, for one, feel compelled to postulate correlevance, 
rather than identity, between the real order of things as existing 
and changing in space-in-time, and the also real order of universal 
categories, concretive and distinctive, the chief of which persist 
through all cosmological changes, as, in a much less assured sense, 
the ideas of them persist through the intellectual flux of philosophi- 
cal speculation. All actual causation occurs within the Circum- 
stantial Order, through particular interactions of substantive enti- 
ties at times which might be chronologically and places which might 
be geographically or cosmographically determined. The immensity 
and complexity of this actual causal process could be only dimly 
imagined, even if all the laws of causation which it involves were 
adequately known. Evidently, however, that consummation has 
not been reached, and science is always striving for fuller explana- 
tions of recorded circumstantial data by reference to laws of 
causation not previously understood. All laws of causation in- 
volve time in the universal senses of duration and succession and 
(at least in the case of physical laws) space in the universal senses 
of three-dimensional extension and distance, and such laws belong, 
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like the kinds of entities and their attributes, to the Universal 
Order. But, as data can never be wholly subsumed under rela- 
tions, or substantive data under attributive data, so Nature can 
never be wholly subsumed under natural law. While one part of 
it always remains to be progressively explained, its inner organiza- 
tion of categories needs no explanation other than clear description 
suffices to give. 

The Circumstantial Order is fundamentally the order of chrono- 
logical time ; while, as regards space, it is to all intents and pur- 
poses two orders: (1) the stellar, including the solar, cosmos, as 
partially revealed by astronomy, and (2) the space contiguous to 
the earth’s surface, and defined by its geographical areas, in which 
all events of geological, biological, and human history have oc- 
curred. Within this geographical space lies the private space of 
each individual human being, whose sense-perceptual experience 
always occurs within some local environment of tangible objects, 
and usually within a wider local environment of visible objects. 

The Universal Order is formally given by the codrdinate scope 
of the categories of identity and relation, quantity and quality, in 
their universal modes, these including the qualities, magnitudes, 
and relations of time and space considered in the abstract—not 
chronologically and cosmographically. Secondly, it is the order 
of substantive data, personal-mental and physical, as ranged 
throughout the immense hierarchy of kinds. Thirdly, it is the 
order of distinctive attributes into which the concretive natures 
and life-histories of substantive data can be analysed. Fourthly 
and lastly, it is the order of natural laws, or of invariable relations 
which hold between respective attributes, or between given attri- 
butes and given substantive data, or between substantive data of 
the same or respective kinds—relations which may involve the 
invariable concomitance of certain differing data or invariable 
sequences of cause and effect. 

The present paper having been devoted to substantive data, as 
lying at once within the Circumstantial Order and the Order of 
Kinds, the further discussion of attributive data and of the Order 
of Laws must be reserved for a subsequent essay. 


Cuarves E. Hooper. 
SovuTHAMPTON. 
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DISCUSSION. 
PRAGMATIST AND IDEALIST ETHICS. A REPLY. 


Proressor Set in Vol. XXXII, No. 2, of the Purtosopnicat Re- 
VIEW, in an article dealing with “ Pragmatist and Idealist Ethics,” 
referred very sympathetically to a recent book of mine—namely 4 
Study in Moral Problems. I feel very grateful for the kind treatment 
which he metes out to me, and for the honour that he confers upon 
me in coupling me with the name of Professor Dewey. I gather that 
the latter has much more to answer for than I myself have; and I have 
no doubt that he will be quite able to meet the heavier criticism raised 
against him. I have the lesser to bear. Though it is also part of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s burden, yet I may be permitted to answer for myself. 
After reading through Professor Seth’s article, I found myself in 
agreement with it to such an extent that I had difficulty in discovering 
the points of divergence between us. I think, however, that there are 
two passages which express the difficulty that Professor Seth finds in 
my theory. The first is the following: “ The crux of the whole ques- 
tion is the unexplained fact of the presence and operation, at the heart 
of the moral life, of ideals, or final ends apart from which our judg- 
ments of moral value are themselves inexplicable. The only possible 
explanation of these ideals is to be found in the organization of native 
instincts into definite impulses or desires and habits through the re- 
sponse of the self to the conditions of action. Professor Dewey 
would find the whole explanation of human action in the external 
conditions, physical and social, rather than in human nature itself” 
(p. 195). The second is: “But both Professor Dewey and Mr. 
Laing have emphasised the importance of the external conditions at 
the expense of the internal... . The improvement of the external 
conditions is, as both writers insist, an indispensable factor in moral 
advance; but the improvement of the individual character is at least a 
not less important factor. We must always remember that, important 
as they are, the conditions are only conditions, not causes, of moral 
progress, and that without the reaction of the self the most favourable 
conditions, social as well as physical, are of no avail.” 

The criticism implied in the first passage applies, as I think Pro- 
fessor Seth recognises, very little to my view; but I mention it because 
it raises a question which is very closely connected with the second 
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passage. That question is, What is the exact réle of the self in moral- 
ity? It might strike some philosophers that it is somewhat strange 
to be asking this question at this time of day; but I think that Biology 
and Psychology have tended to make the question more pressing than 
ever. I do not think that any philosopher would be able to go very 
far if he did not postulate a Self. But a difficult question arises in 
this connexion, for how much and what do we postulate when we 
postulate a Self? I should not deny that the reaction of the self is 
important, but if that is taken to refer to the differences in the 
reactions of different selves, I feel that such differences can no longer 
be accepted as something final and inexplicable. That there are such 
differences is a fact which only the blind would deny; that these dif- 
ferences may also have a degree of permanence which is of importance 
for the action to be taken by Society in dealing with individuals need 
not be denied; but these admissions simply make it all the more im- 
portant to determine what we mean by human nature. 

I believe that it is possible to maintain three propositions which are 
quite consistent with each other. The first is that the self at the his- 
torical stage which man has now reached presents the character of 
having a fixed, permanent, and innate ‘ nature’; the second is that this 
self is the product of external factors, the term ‘ product’ meaning 
that the self comes to have a nature that is defined only through 
external factors; the third is that the nature of this self is plastic only 
within limits. Modern Psychology is emphasising the idea of a funda- 
mental native structure of Mind that is characteristic of Mind in gen- 
eral, and not merely of this or that individual mind. But this idea is 
connected with the idea of a stimulus, which in my opinion has a 
greater significance for theory than has yet been developed. I think 
that it is quite valid to say that this native basis of Mind is not a fact 
of observation but an inference from certain observations. If at the 
same time we try to think out the significance of the idea of stimulus, 
we will be led to the possible and probable view that the permanent 
‘innate nature’ of the self is to be defined by reference to uniform 
and continuous stimuli in the environment. Thinkers are prone to 
overlook ‘the continuant conditions’ (to borrow a phrase from recent 
Logical theory) ; and I suspect that in the building up of the concep- 
tion of the self the rdle of stimuli and of continuant conditions in de- 
fining the self has been unnoticed, with the result that it has come to 
mean something self-enclosed and self-contained, something definable 
apart from all conditions. 
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My difficulty is that, if conditions are eliminated as defining factors 
of the self, human nature becomes for me a blank. But, it may be 
argued, you must postulate something that is able to react. This, of 
course, is true; but the minimum that I feel it necessary to postulate 
is an organic nature with an attribute called consciousness. I am 
inclined to say that in relation to the idea of a self an organic nature 
and the attribute of consciousness are continuant conditions and they 
set the first limits to any plasticity of the self. (This does not exclude 
the possibility that they themselves may have conditions.) The idea 
of the self, however, turns in a very important way upon the system 
of reactions and the system of ideas and beliefs that ‘ fill up’ the other- 
wise blank consciousness. The problem of human nature is for me 
rooted in the conditions determining the system of reactions and the 
systems of ideas and beliefs. This is taking an empirical view of the 
self, but I consider it to be the only view that will lead theory any- 
where. The conditions of reactions are at the more primitive level 
organic and environmental; at a later level ideas also become condi- 
tions—never the sole, but only additional, conditions. Hence, the 
plasticity of human nature is to be determined by the extent to which, 
on the assumption that the organism has a certain minimum constant 
physical character, external stimuli can be varied, and to which ideas 
and beliefs are rigid or otherwise. 

One of the most controversial points about human nature arises here. 
I am arguing that it is to be defined by reference to the system of 
ideas and beliefs entertained ; but someone might reply that that system 
is conditioned by the human nature in question. In other words it 
might be held that the kind of ideas and beliefs do not constitute hu- 
man nature but result from and are an expression of it. I should 
say in answer that I am unable to find any human nature behind the 
ideas and beliefs entertained, but I can understand how environmental 
conditions lead to the development of certain ideas and beliefs and 
how that development is human nature in the process of becoming. 
I can also understand how that process of becoming makes human na- 
ture gradually more rigid, and how this rigidity may become af 
obstacle to moral improvement. I would like to emphasise the ‘drag’ 
which ideas and beliefs impose upon improvement (or more generally, 
change), because it is frequently urged against those who lay stress 
upon conditions that improved conditions will never secure an im 
proved human nature. Human nature, as we know it at the present 
time in its varied forms, is a product slowly evolved through a long 
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period of time; and we can hope to alter it only slowly. I do not 
think that anyone who looks forward to an improved human nature 
through improved conditions is at all committed to maintaining that 
the hand of the Police should be relaxed. It is necessary to emphasise 
the time-factor in bringing about a change in human nature through 
the removal of those conditions from which ideas and beliefs derive 
their sustenance and vitality. 

The modern mind has come to think of human nature as something 
characteristically inward. I am inclined to think that this ‘ subjectiv- 
ity’ of the moderns constitutes an obstacle in the way of understanding 
the objectivity of human nature. It is held that actions issue from 
an ‘inward nature.’ I confess to having great difficulty with such a 
conception ; and I believe that it is rather an attitude or even a theory 
arising out of certain historical circumstances than a datum for the- 
ory. I can understand something being internal to the organism; 
but a great part of what we call human nature is not internal in this 
sense, and what is internal in this sense stands related to ‘human 
nature’ in a way which I claim in support of my view. If it is held 
that there are inner tendencies or dispositions which constitute an in- 
ward nature, I should answer that the only intelligible meaning which I 
can give to tendencies or dispositions is either one of two things: (1) 
if certain specifiable factors, x, y, z, are present in the organism, an 
event M, e.g., a bodily attitude or an action, results; (2) if a certain 
external or environmental stimulus specifiable as X is present, the 
individual acts always or repeatedly in a definitely characteristic way. 
The conception of an inner nature is an hypothesis formed to explain 
features observed to belong to actions and is by no means a necessary 
hypothesis. I should hold too that ideas and beliefs condition action 
in a manner analogous to perceptual stimuli, and that they do so be- 
cause they are objective and not internal. Motives, which are gen- 
erally supposed to be a revelation of, or to originate from, an inner 
nature, have their basis, in my opinion, in ideas and beliefs combined 
with environmental stimuli and a physically constant organic constitu- 
tion. 

Thus human nature is to be understood only from a consideration 
of the medium within which the human organism grows and lives. 
Actions issue from the individual nature only in the sense that the 
activity is shown by the individual and that, if there were no individ- 
ual, there would be no action. That admission in no way necessitates 
the view that there is a ‘human nature’ which exists and which can 
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be understood apart from its medium. What such a human nature 
would be I can not understand because there is no means of knowing 
it and because, as I said above, human nature is defined through its 
medium. I think that whatever quality of ‘internality’ we may 
ascribe to human nature and whatever contrast we may draw between 
an inner human nature and external conditions admit of another in- 
terpretation. This interpretation would make use of, and develop, 
such a conception as that of ‘life-histories.’ ‘ Internality’ would be 
definable in terms of certain observable factors which because of their 
properties provide a basis for the idea of ‘individual life-histories’ 
and which have definitely specifiable relations to an individual life- 
history. Human nature would be a structure common to individual 
life-histories. One merit of such a conception would at any rate be 
that it would allow for the influence of conditions in the determination 
of human nature, that it would regard human nature as in fact what 
it is—namely a history, and that it would fit in with modern physics 
and biology. But I refrain from developing this idea further here. 
B. M. Larne. 


SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 


I FIND it somewhat difficult to discriminate the points in which Mr, 
Laing and I differ from those in which we agree. We seem to agree 
as to the importance of the reaction of the self to the external condi- 
tions “at the historical stage which man has now reached,” or as to 
the dependence of actual human conduct upon the existing self; and his 
present paper raises wider issues than those with which I was deal- 
ing in the article to which it refers. Mr. Laing argues for “an em- 
pirical view of the self,” and insists upon the importance of thinking 
out “the significance of the idea of stimulus” and admitting that 
“ideas and beliefs condition action in a manner analogous to percep- 
tual stimuli.” 

Like Mr. Laing, “I am unable to find any human nature behind the 
ideas and beliefs entertained.” Nor do I hold the view, against which 
he argues, that “there is a ‘human nature’ which exists and which 
can be understood apart from its medium.” I agree that human nature 
or the self is not a fixed and invariable quantity but that it has a ‘life 
history’ and even that it is “the product of external factors, the term 
‘ product’ meaning that the self comes to have a nature that is defined 
only through external factors.” The self is not “something self- 
enclosed and self-contained, something definable apart from all condi- 
tions.” 
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The problem is as to the réle of ideas and beliefs in the determina- 
tion of conduct, not ideas and beliefs alone, but, as Mr. Laing contends, 
“ideas and beliefs combined with environmental stimuli and a physi- 
cally constant organic constitution.” Moreover, since these ideas and 
beliefs constitute and operate as a system, the “system of ideas and 
beliefs ” has to be recognized and accounted for. In other words what 
we have to recognize and account for is the ‘system of reactions,’ the 
systematic character of the reactions. As Mr. Laing says, “the prob- 
lem of human nature is for me rooted in the conditions determining 
the system of reactions and the systems of ideas and beliefs.” I can 
not understand “ how environmental conditions lead to the development 
of certain ideas and beliefs and how that development is human nature 
in the process of becoming” if all that is present in the process is 
“an organic nature with an attribute called consciousness.” By re- 
ducing ideas and beliefs to the level of mere stimuli and ignoring the 
systematizing function of the self without whose reaction to the ex- 
ternal conditions these conditions would be meaningless and inopera- 
tive, Mr. Laing seems, like Professor Dewey, to beg the question in 
favour of a naturalistic theory of human nature and human conduct. 

James SETH. 
University oF EpINBURGH. 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. 


Rererrinc to Dr. Curtis Swabey’s “ Discussion” in the March 
(1923) number of the PuriLosopHicaL Review, perhaps a somewhat 
different presentment of these laws—one which I take to be of critical 
realistic rather than of—‘ psychologistic’’ type—may be of interest. 


Tue Law or IDENTITY. 


I suggest that all forms of this law are alike logical, but that we 
may distinguish between two ontological and three epistemological 
forms. The ontological statements may be called axioms; the epistem- 
ological ones, postulates; but the axioms and the postulates are essen- 
tially interdependent. 

(a) First ontological form. ‘Whatever is is itself’ or ‘A is A’ 
becomes, as Dr. Swabey well puts it, ‘ Any entity is identical with it- 
self’ ‘Entity’ here means, not necessarily a concrete being, but what 
I should call a unitary datum, and such a datum is the object-matter 
of the proposition, ‘A is A,’ only because it is the object-matter of 
the term, ‘A.’ We may take, as the full logical-nominal equation, ‘A 
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being A is A being A’=‘A is, as being, A=A is A=A itself’ 
That which has identity does not depend for its identity on the state- 
ment that it has. Any unitary datum (circumstantial or universal, 
substantive or attributive) is and remains itself, as consistent think- 
ing recognizes. 

(6) First epistemological form. ‘The name, ‘A,’ means the thing, 
A, In other words, the unitary datum, A, is properly identified by 
calling it ‘A.’ This statement brings in the logical-sociological aspect 
of thinking. We agree both that there is a unitary datum in question 
and that ‘A’ is its technically correct designation. If we fail to do 
this, we shall not be likely to agree as to the truth of any proposition 
having A either as subject or as predicate. 

(c) Second ontological form. ‘What is so is so.’ If A is identical 
with B (being the self-same datum referred to by different names, 
and, probably, viewed under different aspects) it is so; or, if it is 
related in the way C to B, it is so related. If A has B as one of its 
attributes, it has. If A is included in the class B, it is included. If A 
moves towards B, it does move towards it. Etc., etc. 

(d) Second epistemological form. ‘A given identification is given’ 
We assert that ‘A is A’ as understanding what ‘A’ means, or if 
‘A’ is a general term requiring definition, we may assert that ‘A is a 
species of B having the character C.’ The main question here is not 
one of actual truth, but of the proper meaning of ‘A.’ (That there 
exists such a datum as ‘a species of B having the character, C’ may, 


of course, be strictly true.) If, however, ‘A’ is a singular term, be- 


ing the name of a person or thing some one of whose actions or effects 
is in question, as, e.g., ‘A is the man who murdered B,’ truth to objec- 
tive reality is directly involved. Here the identification is not one to 
be given by definition, but to be tentatively arrived at by evidence 
such as may be adduced in a law court or a critical historical work. 
But if and when, given; it is, of course, given. This formula evidently 
correlates with (0). 

(e) Third epistemological form (correlating with (c)). ‘A sup- 
position which truly describes any real relation of recognized data ts 
and remains true.’ That ‘a true proposition is true’ or that ‘if it is 
true’ seems very superfluous; but that the formulation of every sup 
position should follow a pattern set by reality, and therefore deserve 
to be called true, is a significant statement. 

Applied to the second and third laws of thought, the foregoing 
formulae evidently give rise to those which follow. 
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Tue Law or Non-ConTRADICTION. 


(a) A unitary datum can not both be and not be identical with itself. 

(b) A name ought not both to mean and not to mean the same 
thing. 

(c) Nothing can at once be so and not be so. It can not both be so 
and not be so. 

(d) An identification should not be both given and not given (or 
both accepted and not accepted). 

(e) A clear supposition can not be both true and false. 


Tue Law or Exctupep MIppLe. 


(a) The alternative is here ruled out. It is nominally true that a 
unitary datum must either be or not be itself; but the first law has 
said that it is itself. 

(6) A particular name ought either to mean or not to mean a par- 
ticular thing. 

(c) It (any fact supposed) must either be so or not be so. 

(d) A suggested identification should be either accepted or not ac- 
cepted. 

(e) A clear supposition must be either true or false (as agreeing 
or not agreeing with reality). 

If we could think (as we can directly predicate) nothing but identity 
or relation * the forms (c) would be the sole ontological standards; but 
as we can think about? unitary data, both substantive and attributive, 
both circumstantial and universal, the form (a) is also necessary. 
‘What is so is so’ does not strictly apply to the elementary fact of 
A being A, which, as above noted, corresponds to the term rather 
than to the proposition; but if A and B are the self-same thing named 
differently because it is viewed in different relations, the A being B 
is so. More often the ‘so’ stands for some one relation subsisting 
between different unitary data, and referred to by a supposition proper 
—that A is related in the way C to B is so. Here, for traditional 
logic, the ‘so’ of the formal law would mean ‘related in the way 
C to B’; but, for the special logic of relation, it would mean the rela- 
tional essence, C; A and B being respective unitary data, and C that 
which makes with them some whole relational datum. 


1 Including the having of an attribute; my view being that we do not predi- 
cate attributes simply as such, but attributes in their relation of belonging to 
substantive data. 

2 That is, keep in mind one subject as that to which various predicates are 
applicable. 
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The traditional interpretation of the second law seems to be that a 
substantive datum or instance of kind can not both have and not have 
a given attribute at the same time; and that of the third law, that, at 
any one time, it must either have or not have a given attribute, 
Aristotle’s time qualification is here necessary, since attributes may be 
separable accidents as well as essential parts of the subject’s nature, 
The leaf which is green and not brown in the summer is brown and 
not green in the autumn. Referring, however, to Dr. Swabey’s in- 
stance of a parti-coloured leaf, and assuming that the leaf is half 
brown and half green, I do not see that it is any more sophistical to 
say that it is both brown and not brown than to say that it is brown; 
for the green half of it is certainly not brown. The leaf is, in fact, 
partly brown. As a whole, it is not brown. The crux is avoided if 
it be admitted, as I contend, that, when the possession of an attribute 
is in question, it is ridiculous to assert that the substantive datum és 
its own attribute. The leaf simply has or has not brownness at any 
one time. It certainly has brownness, if half of it is brown, although 
the other half may be green; and not to have brownness would mean 
not to be brown in any part. 

The laws of thought, when properly stated, are simply the most 
abstract descriptions of what we experience when thinking consistently. 
They are not patent to primitive or childish intelligence, and not known 
a priori, but based on the practice of dialectic, when that is seriously 
concerned with concrete things or abstract facts and with words only 
as symbols. Such dialectic is, on its social side, an endeavour to ar- 
rive, firstly, at agreed meanings of the terms we use, and, secondly, at 
agreed beliefs about the relation of things which the terms mean. 
It is not easy in philosophical speculation to avoid equivocal uses of 
certain words; and while ‘A is A’ may seem ridiculously obvious in 
itself, it must be remembered that ‘A’ properly stands for each one 
of all the individual entities, and of all the specific or in various degrees 
—generic classes and qualities to which particular terms may refer, 
and should, but often do not, refer consistently. Or, taking the for- 
mula ‘ What is so is so,’ this practically means that the particular verbs 
and other words which express the relational gist of suppositions 
should be selected as carefully and used as consistently as any tech- 
nical nouns. 

That a supposition can not be both true and false and must be either 
true or false is itself true in logic because logic is concerned with the 
ideal forms of propositions. It is, however, far from being always 
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true in speculative philosophy, where suppositions often involve am- 
biguous terms or lack the relational copula which I contend that they 
should have. As Dr. Curtis Swabey says, “ Philosophers are them- 
selves often involved in antinomies,” and, in many cases, “we con- 
tradict ourselves unconsciously.” Which, I take it, practically means, 
for philosophical method, that we should seek fuller agreement through 
an improved system of defining, differentiating, and classifying the 
words by which we aim at realities. Modern thinkers speak in too 
many different languages (of schools and of individual mentality). 
Doubtless there are speculative outlooks, in philosophy as in all fields 
of science, as to which diversity of view must still be anticipated; 
but a great many of our present misunderstandings would be done 
away with by a more thorough analysis of terms. There should be a 
unified philosophical language which, far from separating philosophy 
from the departmental sciences, should comprehend the more generic 
terms of all different branches of theory and practice in itself. 
Cuar.es E. Hooper. 


SouTHAMPTON. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The General Problems of Psychology. Conceptions. By Robert 
MacDovucatt. New York, The New York University Press, 1922, 
—pp. 464. 

Only one who unites the qualifications of scientist, philosopher, and 
man of letters could have written the book now under review; and no 
one who concerns himself with the basal concepts of psychology can 
well afford to neglect it. Even the abbreviated statement, which fol- 
lows, of certain main theses of the book will justify this estimate and 
will suggest, by quotation, the felicity and the dignity of the author's 
style. The book is mainly devoted to the discussion of the general 
problems to which, in the author’s opinion, psychology like every sci- 
ence must give consideration. The writer of this review, accordingly, 
deliberately though regretfully leaves the reader of the book to dis- 
cover for himself MacDougall’s sound and fruitful conclusions about 
the relations of science to art (pp. 63 ff.), to practice (pp. 211 ff.), 
to mysticism (pp. 93 ff.), and to philosophy (pp. 155 ff.), though she 
can not forbear quoting the pithy statement of the neglected truth 
that “no fact or scientific law has logical relation with any meta- 
physical concept: it is philosophically indifferent” (p. 167). 

The general problems of science, MacDougall holds, are “ questions 
of general rather than particular import, since the whole approach 
of the thinker to his problems . . . will be affected by the manner in 
which he conceives them. They are problems . . . of conception and 
method, of division and classification, or of relation and significance.” 
To be sure, as MacDougall expressly admits, “the actual field work 
of science goes on without troubling about” these general considera- 
tions, and “ in the output of special results they may not even be men- 
tioned. Yet,” he insists, in words which might profitably be inscribed 
in flaming letters on the wall of every psychological laboratory, 
“through all such work runs the thread of these perplexing questions. 
Not the most specialized observation is independent of them. Every 
investigation, however minute, . . . assumes their solution in one form 
or another. . . . Classification and method are the glass through which 
the experimentalist views his work, defects wherein may distort his 
whole vision. The value of an inductive research is imperilled as 
much by a mistaken conception of the point of view from which the 
problem is to be regarded as by insufficiency in the basis of its gen- 
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eralizations or laxity in their verification. . . . The individual may be 
an acute observer or a patient scholar; but, if the guiding assumptions 
of his work be mistaken, the force of every gift he possesses further 
subverts the purpose of research and hinders progress. The work 
done under such conditions is not merely negative. It is an obstacle 
set in the way of knowledge. . . . From the very outset, therefore, the 
formulation of proper conceptions in this field is fundamental to sci- 
entific procedure” (pp. 8-10. Cf. p. 347). 

I. The earlier chapters of the book are concerned with the prob- 
lems common to psychology and the other sciences. One would look 
far for a more vivid account of the rise of the scientific spirit. “ For 
the naturalistic-empirical habit of mind,” MacDougall writes, “the 
values of existence are intrinsic. . . . It is an experimental attitude 
toward life and the world which seeks to understand, to experience, 
and to utilize all that these things can be made to afford. The range 
of possible sensation is explored and the system of objective stimuli is 
enriched in every way to secure the fullest reverberation of conscious- 
ness. Human roving in vagrant and explorer alike is a manifestation 
of this spirit, which passes by insensible gradations into the more 
purely intellectual curiosity of the scientist” (p. 99). “ This spirit 
of inquiry,” MacDougall concludes, “ which we prize as the peculiar 
characteristic of modernism, has touched all nature and all mind. It 
is the very spirit of intelligence itself in its most elementary and 
pungent reaction, the spirit which steeps itself in its subject-matter, 
recognizes no taboos and dares to know all” (p. ror”). 

“But this eagerness for new experience,’ MacDougall proceeds, 
“is merely the starting point of inquiry. It is the experimental at- 
titude in its most rudimentary form. Alertness of mind and an 
instinct for exploration provide only the occasions and stimuli of in- 
vestigation” (p. 101*). For, in the first place, there is need of veri- 
fying the results of explorations. “ It can not be too strongly insisted,” 
MacDougall asserts, “that the scientific scrutiny of fact never termi- 
nates; that, at no status of discovery can it be held that the possibility 
of novelty in anything is exhausted. . . . Psychology,” he adds, “has 
profited a thousand times through such reinspection ; and it is a salutary 
experience for any science when the ebb of exploration or difficulty 
in organization has sent it back to facts, to undertake again the pa- 
tient examination of data many times explored but still understood 
only in part” (p. 106%). And, in the second place, the scientist must 
supplement observation, however alert and insistent, by “the reflec- 
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tive activity of intelligence.” Such scientific reflection MacDougall 
contrasts with “man’s first uncritical reflection” which “ leads only 
to the general expectation of recurrence.” At this stage of culture, 
he tells us, “ events fall into two classes, a more common in which the 
observed connection is repeated, and a rarer in which it is broken, 
Failure and fulfilment of expectation ... are equally accepted as 
facts. Arbitrary and capricious powers appear on the theatre of events 
along with those which are consistent and unalterable. . . . The habit 
of thus conceiving the world in terms of disparate principles,” Mac- 
Dougall continues, “dies hard.” But “as the connections of phenom- 
ena are more and more clearly discerned . . . the world of magic and 
miracle disappears; necessity supplants chance in the thoughts of 
men, until the realm of experience is finally viewed as a consistent 
and rational whole wherein every change is conditioned by uniform 
antecedents and is expressible in terms of natural law” (pp. 34° f£.). 

With these uniform “connections among things” science is con- 
cerned. To “connect events ... by the empirical relations of cause 
and effect is to explain them” (p. 48). “ The only explanatory prin- 
ciple which is applicable to a system of phenomena is that of causal 
connection.” And “natural science rests upon this assumption and 
excludes all other conceptions such as that of teleology” (p. 50*). 
But explanation, thus conceived, is not the basal scientific procedure; 
rather it is the “ final operation of the mind in dealing with phenom- 
ena” (p. 487). Fundamental to explanation is description; and this 
has to do, MacDougall carefully teaches, not with “things” (p. 45) 
but with “ general facts ”"—that is with classes, concepts, abstractions. 
“The so-called facts of science,” he says explicitly, “are thus never 
intuited realities but abstractions from experience. Every intuition— 
and every element of experience—is, in its immediate quality, both 
incomparable and incommunicable. The ‘general fact’ on the other 
hand, is a law, a formula which subsumes many individual facts or 
occurrences in so far as they present certain uniformities. Science 
deals with these general forms alone. . . . The possibility of descrip- 
tion, and therefore of science, begins with the application of general 
concepts to the content of intuition” (p. 457). 

II. The fundamental thesis of MacDougall is that psychology is 4 
natural science among the sciences. “Psychology,” he says, “seeks 
to formulate a system of descriptive concepts as a means of unifying 
mental phenomena. .. . It seeks the data for such a connected ac 
count of [mental] life as shall make possible the expression of its 
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relations and conditions in definite law” (p. 3477). More explicitly 
he asserts that psychology “treats the mind as a succession of con- 
nected states or phenomena whose uniformities are to be determined 
and expressed in general laws” (p. 367°). In a word, psychology, 
according to MacDougall, conforms to the standards of a natural 
science both because “its field of inquiry is uniformly conceived as a 
complex of phenomena,... mental events, . . . whose correlations 
are to be worked out” (p. 321 7) ; and because it is concerned not with 
“immediate quality” but with “representative conditions ” (p. 331 *). 

MacDougall’s conception of psychology as a strictly scientific disci- 
pline is reénforced by his discussion of introspection. He finds the 
rationale of introspection in the fact that “every mental process be- 
comes a potential object of contemplation the moment it has passed 
away” (p. 328+); and stoutly insists that though “ psychology has its 
own special difficulties to face” it “encounters no general problem 
of method in this field” (p. 333%). The “essentially fleeting and 
irrevocable” character of the mental phenomenon does, to be sure, 
constitute a difficulty for introspection, yet “the situation is not unique. 
The objection . . . finds its application as much in the observation of 
physical processes as in psychological introspection. The form of a 
trajectory, the progress of a chemical synthesis, the process of cell 
division in mitosis . . . all these present a whirlwind of succeeding 
phases” (p. 329). And similarly though “the attack upon any com- 
plex mental object is hopeless as long as the psychologist depends on 
uncontrolled introspection”; yet “the chemist looks with equal help- 
lessness upon a lump of organic matter in the absence of retorts and 
filters, solvents and reagents. And as the composition of a salt or 
alcohol is laid bare through the application of analytic methods, so 
also” he adds “is the constitution of a perception or judgment” (p. 
333 *). 

The disparaging reference, in the passage just quoted, to “ uncon- 
trolled introspection ” suggests the mention of another way in which 
MacDougall aligns psychology with the physical and biological sci- 
ences. “The psychologist,” he points out, “takes every advantage of 
the controllable materials and measurable changes of the physical 
world as a means both of stimulating and of recording mental activity.” 
And though “he employs these forms of stimulation and instruments 
of reaction solely as a means to arouse or to measure and record the 
mental activity which he is engaged in studying” (p. 3307), still, in 
MacDougall’s view, “ instead of introspection, reaction to stimuli has 
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become the psychologist’s ideal method. . . . It is,” he adds, “the aim 
of psychology to make this substitution of laboratory experimentation 
throughout the field within which, at an earlier stage in the develop. 
ment of method, simple occasional introspection was dominant” (p, 
355). MacDougall accordingly justifies the protest of behaviorism 
against such uncontrolled introspection (pp. 434 ff.) though he every. 
where holds, in opposition to extreme behaviorism, that the interest 
of the psychologist “is grounded in the phenomena of inner experi- 
ence” (p. 3457). 

III. Psychology, as thus conceived, MacDougall sharply con- 
trasts with biography, history, and pedagogy, on the ground that it 
must ignore what they specifically treat the “self of intuition ”—the 
“reality for which the terms ‘ Self,’ ‘I,’ ‘ Person,’ and so on are ex- 
pressions,” the “real subject” or “unity of the mental life” (pp 
183 f.). He is far from denying the existence of the self. On the 
other hand, he repeatedly asserts, in one phraseology or another, that 
“every mental fact is the experience of some self” (p. 1857) since 
“of floating psychical phenomena, that is, of facts not given toa 
subject, we know nothing” (p. 184°). But though “all psychology” 
is thus “the psychology of a self” (p. 209*) the self is not “a fact 
among facts” (p. 185*) but merely “the universal and necessary 
ground of reference in all individual experience ” and, as such, “ does 
not properly fall within the psychologist’s field at all” (p. 186%), 
Whereas, therefore, “in education the mind is invariably conceived 
as a unit of purposeful activity which exists in relations with a condi- 
tioning yet plastic environment” (p. 243°), in psychology, Mae- 
Dougall insists, one studies “ not the mind of the child but the child's 
states of consciousness” (p. 244*%)—in other words, one “ treats the 
mind as a succession of connected states or phenomena” (p. 367°). 
The paragraphs which follow will examine in a little more detail, Mac- 
Dougall’s reasons for this exclusion of the self from psychology. 

i. The self, he claims in the first place, would enter psychology 
empty-handed. “The barren reassertion,” he says, that “each fact 
discussed . . . is the experience of a self adds nothing to its treat- 
ment; and the indication of this relation should appear in that pre 
liminary definition of the field of psychology which must always be 
carried in mind but needs no subsequent repetition” (p. 186%). 

ii. A far more important reason why, for MacDougall the self lies 
quite outside the pale of psychological inquiry is that psychology is 4 
natural science. But a natural science, he holds, can concern i 
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neither with real selves nor with real things but merely with formulae, 
concepts, and abstractions (cf. pp. 45, 201 f. et al.). A natural sci- 
ence, moreover, must, in his opinion, have to do solely with events or 
processes in time. For both these reasons, psychology must limit itself 
to the study of abstract states of consciousness, experiences in time, 
adjuring any illicit commerce with the selves which have the experi- 
ences. “Each experience of the self,” MacDougall definitely asserts, 
“as conceived by the psychologist, must become an event in an his- 
torically conditioned series” (p. 185%. Cf. p. 204"). 

iii. A final reason for excluding the self whose experiences psychol- 
ogy studies is that psychology is a theoretical, not a practical science. 
MacDougall concedes the possibility of a “systematic treatment of the 
mental life” from the “ practical” point of view, but he characterizes 
it as a “ study which antedates all psychology and all science, for” he 
adds, “it is the study of reality—of the objective world and our own 
constitution—in its values as material and condition of self realiza- 
tion” (p. 410%). But psychology, like all the theoretical sciences, 
has to do with existents, not with values, or meanings. The scientist 
“describes,” he must not “appreciate,” objects; he takes an objective 
and dispassionate, not a valuing attitude. Doubtless, it is peculiarly 
dificult to apply “a technical and objective regard to the more intimate 
concerns of human life . . . the passionate human forces with which 
psychology deals” (p. 251°), but it is yet the plain duty of the psy- 
chologist to adopt “in the study of individual experience and human 
society” that “strictly scientific standpoint” which has long charac- 
terized the physical and biological sciences. 


’ 


IV. In the opinion of the present writer MacDougall signally fails 
to uphold this doctrine that psychology has nothing to do with the 
self. The paragraphs which follow will briefly examine, from the 
standpoint of self psychology, each of the three considerations just 
summarized, on which he bases his conclusion. 

i. The self psychologist denies, in the first place, that the admission 
of the self to psychology enriches it only by the “ barren re-assertion. 
... ‘Each fact discussed is the experience of a self.’” The self 
psychologist insists that, on the contrary, no experience is completely 
described without reference to the self which has it; and that certain 
experiences such as recognition, the awareness of the relative per- 
sistence of self, volition or the assertion of self, sympathy, or the con- 
sciousness of relation with other selves—are always, implicitly or 
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explicitly, described in terms of self.* MacDougall himself, really 
acknowledges the self in psychology. He says, for example, that 
“existence has at each instant a unique qualitative character which 
constitutes it a moment in the concrete history of an individual syb. 
ject”; and that “with this qualitative aspect of reality a second sub- 
ject can not be brought face to face. The experience of another,” 
he adds, “ simply is not, and can not become, my experience ” (p. 269*), 
Such a statement has no place at all in a psychology strictly limited 
to a study of succeeding states of consciousness; for as mere complex 
of sensational and affective elements no state of consciousness can be 
distinguished as ‘mine’ or ‘another’s.’ And similarly MacDougall’s 
statement that “the mind which genetic psychology explores is an his- 
torically continuous existence rooted in the past and embracing the 
future” (p. 451°), “a plastic and mobile existence in time” (p, 
452') can not apply to a succession of experiences but must refer toa 
conscious self, or mind. 

ii. MacDougall’s conviction that psychology as a natural science is 
debarred from dealings with self or selves is based, as has appeared, 
on two alleged characters of natural science. (a) His contention that 
the self, because immediately real and not abstract or conceptual, can 
not be an object of scientific study, presupposes an artificial conception 
of science to which, it may be added, MacDougall does not himself 
consistently adhere. It is true that science, as opposed to everyday 
experience, introduces into the world of observed phenomena general 
conceptions and formulz. But the scientist does not on this account 
give over the study of observed things. Rather he studies real things 
—supplemented sometimes by constructs, unobserved but inferred 
things—with the aid of his scientific concepts. The concepts which 
MacDougall stresses are, in other words, the instruments, not the ob- 
jects, of scientific reflection. Curiously enough, MacDougall over and 
over again, admits what has just been stated. He expressly describes 
concepts as “ instruments with which the mind works,” “ synthetic prin- 
ciples according to which the elements of reality are apprehended” 
(p. 34%). When he stresses the ordering, unifying aspect of scientific 
thought he rightly represents the connections or relations as subsisting 
between things, not between concepts. And he describes the datum of 
psychology as “the empirical content of experience” (p. 325%. Cf. 
p. 2041). Evidently, therefore, we have MacDougall’s own implied 


1 On all this cf. the present writer’s A First Book in Psychology, pp. 3, ™% 
134 ff., 144 f., 180 f., 195 ff., 228, 244 f., 251 ff., 333 f. 
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authority for refusing to disbar the self from psychology merely on 
the ground of its immediate reality. 

(b) As to the contention that the business of science, and therefore 
of psychology, is exclusively with “historically conditioned series” 
of events (p. 185): here again it must be suggested that MacDougall 
is bending his facts to the procrustean bed of presupposition. Un- 
questionably, science deals with ordered, with correlated facts. But 
certainly there are other than temporal forms of order. A spatial 
relation, for example, such as that of a planet to one of its satellites, is 
not a temporal relation, yet spatial relations are susceptible of scien- 
tific treatment. One might, therefore, admit both that science deals 
with ordered data, and that a self is more than a succession of states, 
without thereby outlawing the self from psychology. 

iii. The self psychologist, finally, agrees with MacDougall both that 
consciousness of self may be an appraising, estimating, valuing con- 
sciousness and also that psychology is a theoretical science and, as 
such, not concerned with appreciations and valuings. But the self 
psychologist denies flatly that the self is the object of appreciation 
exclusively. He insists, on the other hand, that one may not only 
value, estimate, care about, assert the self, but also analyze, describe, 
dispassionately know the self. The distinction between appreciation 
and description falls, he holds, not between the study of the self and 
the study of the conscious process but falls rather between the norma- 
tive and the theoretical study of the self. 

Discounting, for the reasons just formulated, the specific arguments 
of MacDougall against the self in psychology, the critic may well be- 
lieve himself justified in stressing the fact that MacDougall (like 
all psychologists in their unguarded moments) constantly uses the 
language of the self psychologist. In vain would anyone attempt to 
square with MacDougall’s technical use of the term ‘self ’—“ to rep- 
resent the totality of phenomena with which psychology has to do”— 
the statements which follow, illustrative as they are of many others :— 
“The psychologist seeks to know . . . what the individual mind does 
in specific circumstances ” (p. 437%); “In these attitudes the mind is 
looking in opposite directions” (p. 2272); “ We discover the original 
preferences and trends of the mind” (p. 446°); “The individual 
must be the final critic of its own observation for he affirms only the 
reality of his experience as a subjective fact” (p. 340"). 


Mary Wuaiton CALKINS. 
Wettestey CoLece. 
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A Theory of Monads: Outlines of the Philosophy of the Principle of 
Relativity. By H. Witpon Carr. London, Macmillan and Com. 
pany, 1922.—pp. 351. 

This work is divided into three parts—I. Metaphysical: The Nature 
of the Monad. II. Psychological: The Activity of the Monad. II], 
Logical: The Knowledge of the Monad. The book may be fairly 
regarded as a reinterpretation of the Leibnizian Monadology in terms 
of the Bergsonian doctrine of reality and knowledge, and with an 
ingenious use of the Einsteinian theory of relativity. 

It contains so many clear and compact statements of its central 
theses, that a short review can be given almost entirely by brief ex- 
cerpts. A monad is “any reality when we view it from its own indi- 
vidual standpoint” (p. 22). The monad is a windowless centre of 
experience and activity. “The monad is windowless not because it 
dwells in a dark chamber but because it is the conception of the sub- 
ject of experience in its integrity” (p. 3). In its integral unity, 
“ subject and object are distinct but united in an indissoluble relation.” 
“They are a unity in duality, a duality in unity” (p. 3). “The 
monad includes self and not-self, mind and nature, in the unity of an 
individual experience” (p. 34). In the moral and social relations of 
minds he finds striking illustrations of the principle that, as the monad 
gives itself freely in service and devotion to superpersonal values, it 
enriches itself. “ When a man devotes his life to his country, in en- 
riching his nation he is not impoverishing himself. This is the mean- 
ing of the saying that the monads have no windows” (p. 34). “The 
relation of the monads is not juxtaposition but harmony or accord” 
(p. 36). Each monad perceives the universe from its individual 
viewpoint, in its own perspective. “The monad mirrors the whole 
universe and infinite monads are within the universe of the monad” 
(p. 57). The monad alone is real, for it alone exists in itself. 
“ Reality is not an absolute within which monads are and from which 
their reality is derived. The monads are the reals” (p. 50). 

In the whole development of modern natural science up to Einstein, 
says Dr. Carr, the success of science has generally been regarded as 
measurable by the degree in which it has succeeded in eliminating 
subjectivity and individuality. Thus, science has been taken to be 
consentaneous with the establishment of an abstract universal and 
mathematically determinable substance called matter or material 
energy. The mechanically conceived physical universe has been taken 
to exclude mind or spirit. But the significance of the theory of rela 
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tivity lies in “the recognition that it is impossible to codrdinate the 
physical universe without taking into account the observer’s standpoint. 
It marks the introduction into science, and full recognition of, a mo- 
nadic standpoint” (pp. 78-79). The apparent independence of nature, 
and the priority of the material over the spiritual order “are due to 
perspective and arise out of the monadic activity” (p. 93). The 
monad is essentially vital activity, and every living creature “ is origi- 
nally one and simple and the divergence of the two natures and their 
apparent separation and independence of one another in the universe 
is a dichotomy inherent in the nature of living activity” (p. 92). 
“Knowledge is for the sake of action. . . . Nature is our view of the 
universe as the range of our activity and the form of it theoretically 
corresponds to the use of it practically” (p. 94). God is the universal 
vital activity, which is the immanent bond of the interrelations of the 
monads. In me the two antithetical orders, mind and body, spirit and 
matter, are one. The antithesis springs from the heart and nature of 
life itself. “The idea of God arises, I believe, in the intuition of the 
unity of mind and body, of thought and action, of function and struc- 
ture, in the activity which alone is reality” (p. 116). The “ intuitive 
source of the innate necessity of thought which becomes the concept 
of God is . . . the fact of the inseparability of mind and body, not- 
withstanding the dual aspect which our finite individuality presents” 
(p. 115). 

Consciousness is only a very small portion of the whole monadic 
activity. Actual consciousness is “ concerned with our activity at the 
focus where action is forming, to be gathered together and concen- 
trated on the progressing action” (p. 123). “ Comsciousness is dis- 
tinguished internally only by its degree of tension or concentration” 
(p. 124). In the living moment of experience, in the “now,” or 
“specious present,” we have the actual and experiential focus of indi- 
vidual activity. This moment has duration; it has within it no dis- 
tinction of past and present but it has within it the distinction of before 
and after (p. 133). “The moment of experience ... is then the 
span of consciousness throughout which the reality known is immedi- 
atey present as sense experience, and within which the activity of 
the mind in sensation, memory, and imagination is in being” (p. 137). 
The moment of experience implies a higher concept in which past, 
present, and future are held together. This is the concept of activity, 
in which past, present, and future are essential elements of an organic 
whole or system (p. 143). The concept of activity implies and is 
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implied in the concept of change. Change implies continuity (pp, 
146-147, etc.). Change is not mere succession. Change is self-mak- 
ing. It implies the continuous activity of self-making or creation, 
This is the concept of life. The latter “is the highest concept we can 
reach, for in it we grasp intellectually the reality we know intuitively” 
(p. 148). “The moment of experience is the moment of attention to 
life” (p. 148). Reality then is life, original activity (p. 150). 

The fundamental fact of experience is Memory (Chapter VII, etc.), 
All cognition is necessarily recognition and implies memory. Recog- 
nition is immediate experience. “The mind. . . is an active power 
of organizing experience and lives by assimilating the experience it 
organizes” (p. 169). The mind is a spiritual organism, just as the 
body is a living organism. This position Dr. Carr illustrates from 
both instinctive activity and learning. 

Body is an instrument of action. It developes with the intellect, 
whose primary function is action. Mind and body are not two things 
associated but one thing—life—dissociated for the successful further- 
ance of life by adaptation to the necessities of existence. Mind and 
body interact as partial wholes or dichotomies in the inclusive whole 
of life. This interaction is always the adaptation of an attitude of 
body to a disposition of mind (p. 192). The living body is always 
necessary for the performance of action, and the enduring mind for 
the unity and continuity of the action. A continuous dichotomy of 
thinking and acting, of mind and body, is contained in the progressing 
development of living experience, which is thus the continual differen- 
tiation of what is at first undifferentiated (p. 216). Life, at first an 
undifferentiated unity, in order to become actual, to be living action, 
must differentiate itself. There can not be a soul without a body 
(pp. 214-220). 

The intercourse of the monads is not interaction or mutual influ- 
ence. It is self-expression continued into action. By creative imagi- 
nation the single monad responds to sensations by expressing its own 
intuition. The harmony of the monads is “inherent in their existence 
and nature, not imposed upon them by the transcendent act of a crea- 
tor” (p. 257). 

The concept of a priori synthesis, not in the Kantian sense of a fixed 
framework of categories, but in the sense that the monad is essen- 
tially self-activity and that this activity is perception, is necessary to 
monadology. The concrete universal of Hegel expresses the truth 
that opposition is essential to activity, and that, in a true idealism, in 
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contrast with subjectivism, nature is recognised, in the concrete whole 
of reality, as the necessary ‘opposite’ or antithesis of spirit. Life or 
Reality is the synthesis of the opposition between the thesis Spirit and the 
antithesis Matter or Nature, which is ever present and ever being 
overcome in the dialectic of Creative Evolution. Thus the Absolute 
or Reality is Life, ever engaged in self-differentiation and integration 
through self-differentiation. As self-differentiating and self-creating 
unity, it may be called God, the immanent bond of the monads. As 
self-unifying plurality it may be called the living and creative system 
of the finite monads. Naturalism is unable to account for the evolu- 
tion of the complex from the simple—the concrete and individual from 
the abstract universal of matter. For creative evolutionism the con- 
cept of matter is reached by diminution or abstraction from the con- 
crete unity of life. Professor Carr makes a very interesting use of 
the latest concept of the electron theory and of the principle of rela- 
tivity to support his view. His discussion of the electronic theory of 
nature as a verification or exemplification, in the field of physics, of 
the Hegelian theory of the concrete universal is one of the most 
interesting features of this very suggestive book. 

In the last chapter, freedom is presented as identical with the act 
of the monad, whereas necessity belongs to the fact which issues from 
the act. A determinate sequence of facts is always the expression of 
the activity of the monads. Necessity is the child of freedom. 

Professor Carr’s system is an interesting and fairly consistent syn- 
thesis of Leibniz, Hegel, Bergson, and Einstein. He almost persuades 
one to be a Bergsonian monadologist. But there are serious difficul- 
ties to me. The theory of monadic intercourse appears highly artifi- 
cial. If the monads are really windowless, I do not understand how 
the single monad can have even sense-experience of anything that 
transcends its own inner states. If the monads do not interact, I do 
not see what place there is for assuming their harmony or conceiving 
God as their substantial bond. I do not see why I am not shut up in 
the solipsistic system of my own perspectives, or why Nature and God 
are logically anything more than my systems of perspectives—Na- 
ture the intellectual system and God the whole system. Professor 
Carr admits that there can be no recognition of self without recogni- 
tion of an ‘other.’ Does not this imply that we must take nature and 
the community of finite selves as our primary data, by analysis and 
synthetic interpretation of which we may build up a conception of 
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the Whole? In short, to me, Professor Carr’s book is provocative byt 
unconvincing. 
J. A. Lercutoy, 


Tue Onro State University. 


The Theory of Mind as Pure Act. By Giovanni GENTILE. Trans. 
lated from the third edition with an introduction, by H. Witpoy 
Carr. London, Macmillan and Co., 1922.—pp. xxvii, 277. 

In recent times (I borrow from Professor Carr’s introduction) 
there have been two philosophical movements in Italy. One is the 
positive philosophy, represented by Roberto Ardigo, of Padua. “The 
other movement is Hegelian in character and idealistic in direction 
and its leading exponents are Benedetto Croce and his younger col- 
league and friend, the author of this book. The distinctive note and 
the starting-point of this movement is a reform of the Hegelian dia- 
lectic, but it prides itself in an origin and philosophical ancestry much 
older than Hegel, going back to Vico, and through him linking itself 
up with the older Italian learning. Its characteristic doctrine is a 
theory of history and of the writing of history which identifies history 
with philosophy.” 

The last sentence is worth careful attention. Some years ago I 
suggested that the key to the modern (Anglo-German) epistemology, 
from Locke through Kant, might be found by remembering that its 
typical example of knowing is always the knowing of inanimate things. 
Hence, its characteristic philosophy is a self-critical natural science. 
To understand Croce and Gentile—also to see why their philosophical 
milieu may seem to us exotic, and thus ‘ mystical ’—one must remember 
that their typical knowing is the knowing of men; and that for them 
philosophy is self-critical history. 

In this book Gentile has sketched the ‘general theory’ of his phi- 
losophy—the logic, or dialectic, of his point of view—in what is 
intended to be the initial volume of a series of his philosophical 
works. An attempt to outline the argument might, I fear, create the 
impression that the work is only one more dreary disquisition reconcil- 
ing the many with the one. The effect of reading the book is pre- 
cisely the contrary. Gentile’s dialectic is the Fichtean-Hegelian be 
come vivid and dramatic, thus communicating, in place of a Teutonic 
brooding heaviness, a romantic sense of life. Nor is the exposition 
so much an argument as a presentation, frankly dogmatic and compact, 
yet skillfully suggestive, of conclusions and proofs. Professor Carr's 
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translation is a labor of love. Restricted mainly to internal evidence, 
I judge it to be not only artistic, but accurate. 

The book is dedicated to Croce. For myself, I feel that both writers 
could best be described as pragmatic Hegelians, or Hegelian prag- 
matists. To both, however, the designation would be offensive; for 
each has been careful to explain, somewhat contemptuously, that he is 
not a pragmatist. And certainly no page of either could be mistaken 
for a page of Dewey or William James. If, indeed, pragmatism 
means that, as Dewey insists (though he too prefers not to be called 
pragmatist), thinking is motived always by specific ends—whether 
bread-and-butter or anything you please—then Croce and Gentile are 
the reverse of pragmatists. But if pragmatism means simply that all 
thought is motived, by some desire or other; in other words, that 
thought is characteristically activity; there seems to be no more ap- 
propriate name for a “theory of mind as pure act.” At least a term 
is needed to suggest the common ground of that hostility to ‘ intel- 
lectualism’ which is the prominent characteristic of philosophies so 
temperamentally different as those of Dewey, James, Schiller, Bergson, 
Eucken, and Gentile. ‘ Voluntarism’ will not do, because, as Gentile 
observes, this marks only another abstraction, mind, or spirit, being 
as little pure will as pure intellect. Nor will this common ground 
be merely negative; for what, we may ask, is the pragmatist’s func- 
tional theory of consciousness but the Hegelian dialectic in’ a modern, 
and biological, version? 

Gentile’s own name for his philosophy is “ actual idealism.” He 
is an absolute idealist, if you like, but with this difference, that his is 
the only idealism which is really absolute, which, in other words, has 
escaped the taint of ‘intellectualism.’ For intellectualism the charac- 
teristic feature of mind, or spirit, is knowing; and knowing means in 
the end something cool, disinterested, passive, merely registrative of 
given fact, and representative—of something else which is not mind, 
or spirit; which then becomes the external basis, or condition, of spirit. 
This marks the defect both of the Platonic and of the Hegelian ideal- 
ism. Hegel sets up a conception of nature as of a thing thought, not 
a thinking, and then from this (abstract) thing seeks to deduce think- 
ing—after the fashion precisely of naturalism and materialism. Pla- 
to’s idealism is a pure naturalism. It is the affirmation of a reality 
which is not mind. That is to say, ‘ideas’ abstracted from the process 
of thinking, and thus made ‘ objective,’ are—well (for example), mere 
pieces of paper. 
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In brief, what is merely thought of, or thinkable, is an abstraction; 
the concrete reality is thinking. “As the proverb says, it is one thing 
to speak of death, another to die.” This distinction of abstract and 
concrete is Gentile’s chief preoccupation and the central motif of his 
dialectic. And his appeal is always to the personal experience of 
thinking. “Get rid of the ordinary and unconscious abstraction 
according to which reality is what you think, and which yet, if you 
think it, can be nowhere but in your thought. Look with steady gaze 
at the true and concrete reality of the thought in act. The dialectical 
character of the real will then appear, etc.” Such, then, is the mean- 
ing of ‘actual’ idealism. Gentile says, in effect, ‘The kingdom of 
God is within you; whereas Plato and Hegel have put it remote from 
you. And if it be not within you, it may as well be the devil’s king- 
dom of naturalism or materialism, for there will then be no difference 
except in name. ‘ Nature,’ indeed, in the naturalistic sense, is a mere 
negation. Like Plato’s not-being, it marks the limits of imagination, 
the point at which imagination sinks exhausted.’ And if you reply, 
‘Yes, but nature is,’ Gentile’s retort will be, ‘Nature is, but mind 
becomes.’ And for a true idealism ‘is’ is an abstraction from ‘be- 
comes.’ 

Among the many questions confronting this conception, I will men- 
tion as significant the question raised by the problem of knowledge; 
as illustrating both the Italian idealism’s preoccupation with history 
and the form of question raised for a theory of mind as pure act. 
For if mind is pure act how can we be said to know at all? There 
is no formal treatment of the problem of knowledge in Gentile, but 
his first chapter makes it clear that for him knowledge is ‘ spiritual 
communication.’ Here it is taken as a matter of course that the typi- 
cal knowing is not of Berkeley’s ‘table I write upon,’ but of my hu- 
man fellows. In the larger range this is the task of history—if we 
regard history, not as a chronicle of events, but as an understanding 
of the lives of men. All of this means that, just as concrete thinking 
is personal thinking, so must that which is known in this thinking, 
including nature herself, be also in some sort personal. How, then, 
do we know another person? By sympathetic imagination, according 
to Gentile; or according to Croce (who will not use the word ‘sym- 
pathy’ in this connection), by putting yourself in his place. Such, 
at least, is Croce’s theory of art-criticism; and for Croce, we remem- 
ber, history is a part of zsthetic. And this brings us to the view that 
the typical knowing is to be found in the criticism of art. Now Croce 
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teaches that the criticism of art, no less than the production of art, is 
a process of creation, and Gentile also tells us that knowing another 
person means actually living his life. Yet between the two philoso- 
phers there remains a difference; which is embodied in Croce’s ques- 
tion, conveying a gentle imputation of ‘mysticism,’ to which Gentile 
replies in his last chapter. As I should put it, if you live another’s 
life how can you also communicate with him? The first means that 
you absolutely are he, the second demands that he be other than you. 
In Croce it seems that the art-critic somehow repeats the experience 
of the artist—they are two, however that may be. But Gentile’s the- 
ory of the transcendental and universal ego, which seems to be what 
we become whenever we are concretely thinking, makes it very diffi- 
cult to see how the artist and his critic, one person and another, can be 
really two; in other words, what individuality means or why Gentile 
attaches so much importance to immortality. 

Gentile’s reply is interesting as revealing one more aspect of his 
point of view. Mysticism, he says, is the outcome of so-called imper- 
sonal, or objective, thinking. “The mystic’s absolute reality is not 
subject, but object.” And this quest of the impersonal is an inheri- 
tance from the Greeks. “ Modern idealism, on the contrary, moves 
in a direction directly opposite to that toward which mysticism is 
orientated. Idealism is, as I have said, anti-intellectualistic, and in 
this sense profoundly Christian, if we take Christianity as meaning 
the intrinsically moral conception of the world. This moral concep- 
tion is one which is entirely alien to India and to Greece even in their 
greatest speculative efforts” (p. 269). 


WarRNER FITE. 
PrincETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Ethical Theory of Hegel: A Study of the Philosophy of Right. 
By Hucu A. Reysurn. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1921.— 
pp. Xx, 271. 

Hegel’s famous dictum that the truth is the whole has a curious 
application to his own system of thought. Whatever truth it may be 
said to enjoy belongs to it as a developed whole; within it any frag- 
ment is indeed a necessary ‘moment’ but, being merely a moment, it 
can not claim to be the whole truth. This gives to Hegel’s philosophy 
a character speciously invulnerable. Those committed to the belief 
in its essential validity may always disarm criticism of any phase of 
Hegel’s thought—such as his conception of religion, his view of art, 
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his theory of ethics—by saying that it is but a stage on the philosophi- 
cal journey, and, being but a stage, suffers from want of completeness 
and is admittedly erroneous, because it is only partially true. It is 
the paradox of Hegel’s philosophy that it contains within it the virus 
of self-contradiction wherewith all of its parts are infected. Like 
Truth and Reality, Hegel’s system, purporting to be an accurate por- 
trayal of both, is such that, in his own drastic words, it is der bacchant- 
ische Taumel, an dem kein Glied nicht trunken ist. So that the dictum 
referred to appears to contain at least three distinct implications when 
applied to any aspect of Hegel’s thought. Within each aspect—eg,, 
the philosophy of religion, the philosophy of art, or the philosophy of 
right—the special categories pertinent to it constitute by their dialecti- 
cal movement a closed circle. Each aspect is a complete system on a 
small scale. The truth of special categories is the particular sphere 
which they dialectically generate. But with reference to the Great 
Whole—the entire system of Hegel’s philosophy as a sphere of spheres 
—the lesser wholes are but its structural components or dynamic organs 
and as such abstract and inadequate. No system of special categories 
torn from its dialectical frame can be regarded as self-sufficing. Error 
inheres in each and every part simply because it is but a part. In ad- 
dition to these two meanings Hegel’s dictum has still another. That 
the truth is the whole means for Hegel and his disciples—particularly 
for his disciples—nothing less pretentious than the claim that the 
Hegelian system dialectically completed is the whole truth. There is 
but one thoroughly rational method—the dialectical, and there is but 
one true system of thought made possible by its coércive self-develop- 
ment in logic and in history—the Hegelian. 

All these three views of Hegel’s formula that the truth is the whole, 
applied to his own philosophy, are at the basis of Mr. Reyburn’s book. 
The emphasis on the first two is admirable. Without it an account 
of any special phase of Hegel’s thought must remain inadequate, not 
to say distorted. “ Hegel takes his stand on the whole, the universal 
articulated into particulars: that for him is the reality, and anything 
less is an abstraction” (pp. 201, 202). With this essentially Hegelian 
conviction as starting-point the exposition of the Philosophy of Right 
must proceed in two directions. It must show that such a philosophy 
is an organic totality of ethical categories in dialectical relation, that 
the ethical sphere is not a datum but a process at once historical and 
logical, which requires definite phases or moments for its self-differen- 
tiation and realization. It must show how abstract right with its 
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subordinate and conflicting categories are transcended in the sphere of 
morality where they remain aufgehoben, and how the struggle between 
the concepts within morality gives rise to the concrete social order of 
which the state is for Hegel the culmination and the fulfillment. The 
state for him is the concrete universal, the divinity on earth, the unity 
to which all the particular contents of the social life necessarily rise. 
But while the state is the concrete universal which differentiates and 
articulates itself into dialectically conflicting particulars, any exposi- 
tion of the Philosophy of Right is one-sided if it does not disclose the 
abstractness and the limits of the ethical order itself, destined to be- 
come aufgehoben, in all the senses of this characteristic term, in a 
fuller and more concrete whole. “The state is only a mortal God” 
(p. 268). An accurate account of Hegel’s ethical theory, in short, 
must exhibit the organic unity of the ethical order as well as its 
essential instability and incompleteness. 

It is the merit of Mr. Reyburn’s book that it lays equal stress upon 
these two points of view. It regards the Philosophy of Right from 
the proper perspective, which is that of Hegel’s whole system. Only 
thus can the réle which Hegel assigns to the moral sphere be justly 
understood and appraised. The author does not begin the discussion 
of abstract right, the dialectical vicissitudes of which culminate in the 
conception of the state, until he has created the logical setting for it, 
to which five very instructive and illuminating chapters are devoted. 
The first of these reveals the standpoint of Hegel’s philosophy as a 
whole and contains a brief account of his logic with special reference 
to the dialectic. The second chapter is occupied with certain topics 
of the logic—the one and the many, thing and substance, cause and 
effect, ‘notion’ and ‘idea ’—in order to make clear the nature of the 
principles with which from an Hegelian point of view we have to deal 
in ethical philosophy. The third chapter considers the philosophical 
attitude of Hegel in so far as it has a special reference to the stand- 
point of ethics, the main task of it consisting in an exposition and 
defense of Hegel’s famous identification of the real and the rational. 
The fourth chapter sets forth Hegel’s general conception of mind, and 
the fifth considers the analysis of the categories of mind which are 
dialectically prior to Hegel’s ethics and presupposed in it. The Phi- 
losophy of Right proper is expounded and justified in the succeeding 
seven chapters—entitled, respectively, “ Abstract Right,” “ Wrong and 
Punishment,” “ The Principles of Morality,” “ Moral Teleology,’ “ The 
Ethical Order and the Family,” “Civil Society or the External State,” 
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“The State ”"—followed by a concluding chapter which indicates the 
limits of the ethical order. 

As an exposition of Hegel’s ethical theory the book is unquestionably 
a most valuable contribution. It is scholarly and profound and lucid, 
though not sufficiently free from Hegel’s baffling terminology. But 
then, no easy task confronts the expounder of Hegel. Hegel’s system 
of thought and the terms in which it is couched stand in such circular 
relationship one to the other that to grasp the real meaning of his 
terms an understanding of the system must already be in one’s posses- 
sion, yet the system as system can not be articulated without the use 
of the esoteric language in which it is clothed. Few writers on Hegel 
succeed in reproducing accurately the spirit of his philosophy without 
its letter. Royce is one of the few notable exceptions. His account 
of the “ Phenomenology” in the Lectures on Modern Idealism is, in 
fact, unique. Mr. Reyburn, realizing how easy it is to stray from 
Hegel’s meaning without the aid of his characteristic terms, has chosen 
the safer course. It is greatly to his credit that, despite the employ- 
ment of so many of Hegel’s technical expressions, he has succeeded 
in writing such an eminently readable book. Its literary merit we can 
not praise too highly. 

The exposition of Hegel’s ethical theory, as exposition, is vitiated, 
however, by the author’s bias in favor of the third view of Hegel's 
creed that das Wahre ist das Gansze, i.e., that Hegel’s philosophy is, 
save for minor criticisms, substantially the whole truth. It is one thing 
to render intelligible by an exhibition of their historical roots and 
logical motives a philosopher’s convictions and arguments, and it is 
quite another to advocate their essential truth or validity. “Through- 
out the exposition,” says the author, “I have not attempted to con 
ceal the fact that I agree very substantially with Hegel’s treatment; 
and I have often ventured to put his argument in terms which 
most naturally express my own opinion” (pp. vii, viii). No one can 
deny the legitimacy of putting a philosophy in which one earnesly 
believes in the best possible light, but, in this case, the confusion 
between the task of the historical expositor and the task of the spe 
cial pleader has robbed the book of much of its usefulness. The need 
of understanding Hegel’s ethical theory and the need of vindicating it 
should have been more carefully discriminated. Harsh as the criti- 
cism may sound it must be said that this excellent exposition of 
Hegel’s ethical philosophy will probably be laid aside as having but 
little relevancy to the genuine moral issues that confront humanity 
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by those readers who find the dialectical method subjective and arbi- 
trary, an ingenious but essentially capricious mode of thinking; who 
rebel against Hegel’s confusion between historical processes and logi- 
cal categories, rejecting as morally sinister his identification of the 
real and the rational, however the terms ‘real’ and ‘rational’ may 
be defined to render such identification formally intelligible; who re- 
gard Hegel’s apotheosis of mind as metaphysically arrogant; who, 
in brief, approach the problems of ethics with different presuppositions 
and by different methods. Readers of this type—and there are many 
—may still evince an intellectual interest in an ethical theory that has 
had a powerful influence in the nineteenth century, but they must 
resent the dogmatic assumption that this theory is the only rational 
one, and that its author is der unwiderlegte Weltphilosoph. 

One word about the statement, so baffling to the uninitiated, that 
“what is’ rational is real, and what is real is rational,” which forms 
the metaphysical basis of Hegel’s ethical theory. Critics of Hegel 
have not infrequently seen in this statement a worship of things as 
they are. In the face of such a recondite saying two ways are open 
to the interpreter. He may confine himself to an analysis of Hegel’s 
meaning of it, or he may, presupposing a knowledge of Hegel’s use 
of the technical terms ‘real’ and ‘rational,’ justify the assertion as 
one having universal validity. The author seeks to explain as well as 
to defend this assertion. But he does not succeed in removing the 
‘realistic’ implications, such as those from which a notorious Real- 
politik draws its philosophic sustenance, by invoking the technical dis- 
tinction between ‘existence’ and ‘reality.’ Rational is, so in effect 
he declares, not the ‘ existent’ but the ‘ real.’ Unfortunately, he makes 
the fatal admission that for Hegel “the real is not another object than 
the existent; it is the same object more deeply understood” (p. 65). 
The existent, then, when more deeply understood, is the real and there- 
fore the rational. From this there is but one step to the belief in 
the doctrine that ‘whatever is, is right.’ 

It has seemed necessary to make this critical observation in the 
light of the author’s dual réle as expositor of Hegel and as his apolo- 

.gist. Hegel’s ethical theory is something which is sadly in need of 
being understood. The author has rendered a signal service to phi- 
losophy by a competent book that greatly aids in the understanding 
of it. But the validity of this theory and the validity of the Hegelian 
system of which this theory is a part, is quite another matter. In an 
illuminating passage the author has this to say concerning the limits 
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of the ethical order: “ The principles of morality are in truth merely 
claims or problems, and the moral sphere lapses into self-contradic. 
tion because it presents these problems as if they were themselves ade- 
quate solutions ” (p. 198). This sentence voices not inaptly a critica] 
judgment of Hegel’s teaching itself. His teaching everywhere contains 
a profound diagnosis and a vital comprehension of our perennial prob- 
lems, though uttered in an uncouth tongue, that must always engage 
serious and respectful attention, but his mistake and that of his disciples 
lies in exhibiting these problems as if they were themselves final and 
infallible solutions. 
J. LozEwenserc. 
University or CALIFORNIA. 


Matter and Spirit: A Study of Mind and Spirit in Their Relation to 
the Spiritual Life. By James Bissetr Pratr. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. ix, 232. 

This book—“ a somewhat amplified form of the Taylor Lectures, 
delivered at the Yale Divinity School in April, 1922”—is one more 
evidence of the rising tide of dualism. It was only the other day that 
Holt, and after him many another, in different ways but to the same 
effect, were assuring us that the real mind is known by what the body 
does. And afterwards we were blandly bidden, in the name of a 
truly scientific ‘psychology,’ to forego mind entirely, to deny the 
reality of images, of thought, of conscious purpose, to perform the 
remarkable feat of being mindful that there is no mind. Behaviorism, 
legitimate enough as a procedure and a method, was transformed into 
a philosophy of mind, and psychology reduced to the place of a chap- 
ter in general biology—a biology, moreover, after the fashion of Loeb 
rather than that of Haldane. The propaganda for this philosophy 
has been characterised by a deliberate—or ignorant—disregard of 
the great philosophers. Its representatives need to ponder over the 
range of thought from Descartes to Hume and Kant—especially over 
Hume. But this is just what they will not do. With “blatant phe- 
nomenalism” they fondly treat their synapses and reflex arcs, their 
delayed reactions and glottal reflexes, as ultimately and separately, 
real outside of the special context of procedure in which they present 
themselves. And this ignorant philosophy has been accompanied, in 
some instances, by an impudent abuse of all who did not accept it as 
representatives of outworn superstitions and discarded hypotheses. 

The protest—often an angry protest—was sure to come; and in 
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many instances, as here, it has come in the form of a deliberate re- 
turn to metaphysical dualism, to the definition of ‘ spirit’ and ‘ matter’ 
as not only distinct but codrdinately real, to the conception of a sep- 
arable soul inhabiting a body which is to be defined ultimately in the 
terms of the physical sciences, and of causal interaction between this 
soul and this—in itself merely ‘ physical ’—body. 

A large part of Professor Pratt’s book, and especially the first half, 
consists of an analysis of the opposing positions, considered as “ mate- 
rialism,” “ parallelism,” and “denial of the mind-body problem,” and 
a critical attack upon them. Finding myself in general agreement 
with much of what he has to say here, I will comment only on what 
aroused some special assent or denial. 

As against those, whether materialists or parallelists, who deny the 
efficacious activity of mind, the author employs three arguments es- 
pecially: (1) Such a denial makes logical proof impossible, including 
its own proof; (2) Its application to the history of human culture 
and to human life in general results in obvious absurdity; (3) As 
Naturalists, the deniers are of course evolutionists. But how can a 
mind which does nothing be developed under natural selection? The 
last argument, repeated more than once, is apparently a favorite one, 
as it was for William James. May one suggest that it is of very 
slight importance as compared with the other two? In the first place, 
it is entirely ad hominem; and in the second, even the most thorough 
evolutionist is not obliged to explain everything as a direct result of 
natural selection—nature evidently contains many things which are, 
from the standpoint of direct biological ultility, by-products. If the 
Naturalist, argues Professor Pratt, does not deny the efficacy of mental 
activity, he is then obliged to identify mind with matter or with energy, 
and thus fall into the often-discovered absurdities of the older Mate- 
rialism. 

Of special interest in the chapter on “ Parallelism” is the criticism 
of Professor Strong. Dr. Pratt points out that parallelistic corre- 
spondence of psychic event to physical event, in consequence of the 
indefinite analysability of the latter, leads straight to a ‘mind-dust’ 
theory. Strong has attempted to avoid the obvious disagreement of 
such an account of mind with its immediately observable character- 
istics by arguing that all introspection is retrospective, and that the 
“synoptic ’ character of the mental is really imposed upon it, in retro- 
spect, by attention. But, Pratt replies, no one of the three theories 
of attention, save that which regards it as a psychic activity, will 
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account for such a synopsis; and if this theory be accepted, the 
‘ mind-dust’ theory is rejected. 

Four groups are cited as agreeing in refusing to recognise the 
mind-body problem: Objective Idealists of the type of Bosanquet, 
Neo-Realists, Pragmatists, and Behaviorists. Dr. Pratt’s onslaught 
on Behaviorism as a philosophy, assisted by Professor Lovejoy, | 
enjoyed too heartily to criticise even its exuberance. It is completely 
and joyously devastating. Only one suggestion:—What if behavior 
were taken as an utterance of the life of spirit instead of a phase of 
the life of body? 

The Pragmatists, it is argued, with special reference to the discus- 
sions of Bode, alternate inconsistently between a reduction of the 
mental to a corporeal event controlled by the ‘ object,’ and an asser- 
tion of the causal efficacy of mind as such. As for the Objective 
Idealists—at least Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Hoernlé—and the Neo- 
Realists, they are said to agree in identifying thought with its objects, 
the latter more unreservedly than the former. Against such an iden- 
tification Mr. Pratt arrays six objections, which, save certain implica- 
tions in the first, seem to me well taken. They are briefly stated, and 
deserve the careful attention of the reader. 

The passages cited from Mr. Bosanquet (pp. 99 ff.) I admit seem 
difficult and unsatisfactory. With all due reverence to one who has 
now joined the heroes, I should be inclined to lay much more emphasis 
on the highly abstract, ‘economic,’ and ‘aspect’ character of such 
principles as those of uniformity of physical process, conservation of 
energy, and so on. Physical uniformity is convertible into logical 
(Why not spiritual?) order; but the reverse does not seem to me to 
be the case. And I believe that Mr. Bosanquet’s final agreement with 
Mr. Bradley in holding that speculation ultimately carries over into, 
and is completed by, mystical unity, involves this conclusion. For 
does it not imply the transcendence, finally, of spirit to the natural 
order ? 

For precisely the same reasons I am not ready to accept the sort 
of dualism and interaction which Mr. Pratt proposes. It is, he tells 
us, a “dualism of process.” “There are two kinds of processes to be 
found in the activities of the real beings of the world. Throughout 
the vast spaces of the physical universe where matter and energy come 
into no immediate relation with conscious persons, the laws of physics 
and chemistry have absolute sway” (pp. 184-185). Matter possesses 
only the ‘primary’ qualities (p. 33). But “the beings we know as 
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persons have their own ways of acting, their own laws—ways of acting 
which are not reducible to physical laws. These personal beings 
have . . . become organic to parts of the physical world. In the ac- 
tivities of the human body, therefore, the two forms of process, the 
two kinds of ‘law,’ meet and interact,” sometimes codperatingly, some- 
times conflictingly. The possibility of such causal interaction is de- 
fended on Hume’s ground, that we have no a priori knowledge as to 
what events may stand in causal relation; its reality, by the plain 
teaching of unsophisticated experience. 

Such a dualism, we are told, is in accord with the admitted truth 
of natural science; with the genuine teachings of Plato, of the greater 
part of Aristotle, of Descartes, of Locke, and of Kant; and with the 
beliefs of all the great religions, except one or two variants in India. 
It offers the necessary basis for a genuine ethics, and for the hope 
of immortality. 

What seems to me objectionable in all this is not the recognition of 
the powers of spirit, of the reality of selfhood; in that I heartily con- 
cur. It is rather the assigning of an equal metaphysical rank and 
significance to ‘matter’ which seems to me unwarranted. Mr. Pratt 
objects pertinently to our allowing our direct knowledge of selfhood 
to be sophisticated and distorted by taking the abstract procedures 
and analyses of certain types of psychology as the real truth (See pp. 
173-174). Has he not allowed our knowledge of the ‘ physical 
world’ to become sophisticated by too superstitious a deference to the 
abstract results of the physical sciences, treating them as though they 
were concretely and metaphysically true? What a ‘direct glance’ 
at Nature reveals is no complex of ‘atoms,’ eviscerated of all the 
secondary qualities, to say nothing of tertiary qualities and spiritual 
significances. Mr. Pratt has objected to the Naturalist that his phi- 
losophy, denying efficacy to spirit, reduces the whole range and process 
of human culture to an absurdity. Is it not equally absurd to regard 
human nature as a jig of atoms or electrons connected with a ‘ spiritual 
process?’ 

It is not a ‘dualism’ of Spirit and Matter which is objectionable 
as such. It is rather the supposition that the only way in which this 
distinction can be properly recognised is by a theory of interaction 
in which the body is regarded as a machine to which soul is added, 
the relation between the two conceived as essentially a causal inter- 
play, nature deprived of all but ‘primary’ qualities, and the abstract 
accounts of nature given by the physical sciences taken as the real 
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truth. I do not see what warrant there is for regarding such a view 
as Platonic. The teaching of Plato is that soul is the universal cause 
of real motion and life, that it sets itself in motion in conforming to 
the Ideas which it ‘ sees,’ or to the phenomenal representations of those 
Ideas ; representations themselves made by Creative Spirit conforming 
to Ideas. Ultimately, Plato seems to admit the reality of matter only 
in so far as it is the vehicle and instrument of expression for ideal and 
spiritual powers. And man, says Plato, is a “plant of earth and of 
heaven.” He roots in matter, but he leaves and flowers in spirit. The 
metaphor surely implies a much more organic connection between the 
physical and spiritual aspects of human nature than Professor Pratt 
seems ready to admit. Due reverence for the spirit bids us think 
nobly of the earth. 

Nor do I see why a greater emphasis upon the separate reality of 
matter—for the distinction works both ways—should give greater 
warrant for our hopes of individual immortality than a philosophy 
which regards the concrete life of spirit as in the end the only sub- 
stantial reality. A separate soul is not immortal by its mere separate- 
ness. It is true that some Idealists have depreciated any insistence on 
the permanence of individuality except as an aspect of the whole. 
But why may we not, following out the suggestion of Plato’s phrase, 
believe that the spiritual self lives on with the life in which it partakes, 
if it has rooted itself in that life deeply enough? “We must pass 
like smoke, or live within the spirit’s fire.” 

Epmunp H. Hotianpns. 
University oF Kansas. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Ethical and Economic Theories of Adam Smith. A Study in the 
Social Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century. (Cornell Studies in Philos- 
ophy No. 13). By Grenn R. Morrow. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1923.—pp. vi, 90. 

Knowledge and Truth. An Epistemological Essay. By Louis ARNAw 
Rep. London, Macmillan and Company, 1923.—pp. xiv, 244. 

The Unconscious. An Introduction to Freudian Psychology. By I. Levine 
London, Leonard Parsons, 1923—pp. 216. 

Thirty Years of Psychical Research. A Treatise on Metapsychics. By 
Cuartes Ricuer. Translated by Stantey De Brata. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. xviii, 646. 

The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India. By Buacasat Kumar Suastet. Gi 
cutta, B. Bannerjee and Company, 1922.—pp. xl, 412. 
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An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. By L. Burrmeyer, W. F. Cooxey, 
Joun J. Coss, Horace L. Friess, James GurMANN, THomas Munro, 
Houston Pererson, J. H. Randa, Jr., Hersert W. Scunerper. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923.—pp. viii, 352. 

History of Greek Philosophy. Thales to Democritus. By B. A. G. Futrer. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1923.—pp. xii, 290. 

Primitive Mentality. By Lucren Lfévy-Brust. Translated by Lmtan A. 
Crare. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. 458. 

Applied Philosophy. By C. Y. C. Dawparn. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1923.—pp. xviii, 332. 

Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind. By the late Bernarp BosanQuet. 
London, Macmillan and Company, 1923.—pp. vii, 159. 

Consciousness, Life and the Fourth Dimension. A Study in Natural Philos- 
ophy. By Ricwarp Errxsen. London, Gyldendal, 1923.—pp. xx, 214. 

Constitutional Developments in Mysore. Report of the Committee appointed 
to work out the Details of the Scheme. Bangalore, The Government 
Press, 1923.—pp. 240. 

Le cerveau et la pensée. Par Henri Prféron. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.— 
pp. iv, 328. 

Traité de Psychologie. Tome I. Par Grorces Dumas. Préface de Tu. 
Rigor et avec la collaboration de L. Barat, Ch. Blondel, etc., etc. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. xiv, 964. 

La médecine psychologique. Par Pierre Janet. Paris, Ernst Flammarion, 
1923.—pp. 288. 

Préjugé et probléme des sexes. Par Jean Finor. Huitiéme Edition 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. iv, 531. 

La Lumiére relative et l'expérience de Michelson. Par SterAN CuHpisTEsco, 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. 48. 

Pierre Coromines: La vie austére. Traduit du Catalan par CHARLES 
Romev. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. 335. 

Le génie des religions. Les origines, avec un essai de protologie scientifique 
sur la vérité, la certitude, la science et la civilisation. Par Baron 
Descuamps. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. xviii, 712. 

Le méchanisme de la Survie. Explication scientifique des phénoménes méta- 
psychiques. Par A. Ruror et M. Scmarrer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.— 
pp. 124. 

Abriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Dreizehnte auflage. Von Cur. Jon. 
Deter, neu bearbeitete von Max Frischeisen-Kéhler. Berlin, Walter 
Rothschild, 1923.—pp. viii, 246. 

Die Philosophie von der Renaissance bis Kant. (Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Band VI.) Von Ricnarp Hénicswawp. Berlin, Walter de Griiyter & 
Co., 1923.—pp. x, 300. 

Die Philosophie des deutschen Idealismus. 1 Teil; Fichte, Schelling und die 
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Romantik. (Geschichte der Philosophie, Band VIII.) Von Nicora; 
HartMANN. Berlin, Walter de Grityter & Co., 1923.—pp. viii, 282. 

Die Welt als Subjekt-Objekt. Eine Lehre von den allgemeinsten Gedariken, 
Von Ordinans. Herausgegeben von Watter Bucnenavu. Berlin, Konrad 
Grethlein’s Verlag, 1923.—pp. xii, 323. 

Hugo Grotius und das Weltschiedsgericht. Von Jutrus Rernenr. ‘Berlin, 
Leonhard Simion Nf., 1923.—pp. 94. 

Die Transcendens des Erkennens. Von Evita LANDMANN. Berlin, Georg 
Bondi, 1923.—pp. 203. 

Augustinus: Vom Seligen Leben. Ubersetzt und erlautert sowie mit einer 
Einfuhrung in Augustins Philosophie versehen. Von Jomannes Hesgty, 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. xxx, 43. 

Die Philosophie der Individualitat. Zweite Auflage. Von Ricuarp Mi1- 
LER-FREIENFELS. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. xii, 280. 

Kants Lehre vom kategorischen Imperativ. Eine Einfihrung in die Grund- 
fragen der Kantischen Ethik. Zweite Auflage. Von ArtHur BucHenav, 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. x, 125. 

Wie ist Kritische Philosophie tiberhaupt méglich? Ein Beitrag zur sys- 
tematischen Phaeonmenologie der Philosophie. Von Artur Liesegr. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. xxii, 256. 

Prolegomena su einer wissenschaftlichen Psychologie. Von Anna Tv- 
MARKIN. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. viii, 166. 

Kommentar zu Kants Prolegomena. Eine Einfiihrung in die Kritische 
Philosophie. Zweite Auflage. Von Max Ape. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1923.—pp. xii, 236. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. Zweite Auflage. Von Paut SAKMANN. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. xx, 1098. 

Georg W. F. Hegel's Wissenschaft der Logik. Zwei Bande. Heratsge- 
geben, mit einer Einleitung, von Greorc Lasson. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1923.—pp. cvi, 406, and x, 512. 

Reichl’s Philosophischer Almanach, 1923. Von Paut FetpKeter. Darm- 
stadt, Otto Reichl, 1923.—pp. 262. 














NOTES. 


An International Congress of Philosophy will be held in May, 1924, in 
the city of Naples, Italy, in celebration of the seventh centenary of the 
University of Naples. The executive committee in charge of arrangements 
consists of Professor Antonio Aliotta, of the University of Naples, Presi- 
dent, and Professors Guido Della Valle, Antonio Renda, Guido De Ruggiero 
(of the University of Messina), and Generoso Gallucci. 

The Congress will be divided into sections dealing with the following 
subjects: history of philosophy, metaphysics, epistemology, theory and his- 
tory of the sciences, psychology, ethics, pedagogy, sociology, philosophy of 
the law, philosophy and history of religions, esthetics and history of art. 
A general session will be devoted to a solemn commemoration of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. : 

The subject of the second course of Gifford Lectures in Natural Theology 
at the University of Edinburgh, delivered by Professor A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, in the Spring of this year, was Religious Origins and the Philos- 
ophy of History. 


We give below a list of articles in.current philosophical journals: 

Tue Monist, XXXIII, 3: J. E: Turner, The Problem of Freedom; James 
Byrnie Shaw, Cause, Purpose, Creativity; Herbert Nichols, A Crisis in 
Science; William M. Dickie, ‘Form’ and ‘ Simple Nature’ in Bacon’s Philos- 
ophy; M. C. Otto, Philosophy and the Synthesis of Knowledge; J. Laird, 
The Group Mind and the General Will; A. J. Snow, Spinoza’s Use of the 
‘Euclidean Form’ of Exposition. 

Tue Journat or Puitosopny, XX, 12: M. C. Otto, Pragmatism and the 
Concept of Wholeness; J. W. Swain, What is History, Il; L. K. Frank, 
The Locus of Experience. 13: J..W. Swain, What is History, II1; Leo 
Stein, Notes on ‘ Bush on Carpenter.’ 14: Edgar James Swift, Language, 
Thought, and Instincts; Stephen C: Pepper, Art and Utility; James Bissett 
Pratt, Mr. Moore’s Realism. 15: Harold Elmer Mantz, The Reality of 
Types; Jared S. Moore, A Defense of the “ Foundations of Psychology.” 

Tue InteRNATIONAL JouRNAL or Ernics, XXXIII, 4: R. Austin Free- 
man, Some Ethical Consequences of the Industrial Revolution; Victor S. 
Yarros, Democracy or What?; Albert K. Weinberg, The Disassociability of 
Morality and Conduct ; A.B. Wolfe, Individualism and Democracy ; Gregory 
Hankin, Ethics and Law. 

Tae Hrsert Journat, XXI, 4: W. Watkins Davies, Centenary of 
Ernest Renan; C. D. Broad, Butler as a Theologian; A. N. Whitehead, The 
Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and Discipline; G. M. Sargeaunt, Studies in 
the Laws of Plato. II, Man as God’s Playfellow; Archibald Weir, The 
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Sainthood of Marcus Aurelius; Oliver Lodge, The First Man and the Sec. 
ond; Wincenty Lutoslawski, The Conversion of a Psychologist; J. E. Car. 
penter, Early Conceptions of Law in Nature; C. G. Montefiore, Judaism 
and Europe; John E. M’Fadyen, Miracle in the Old Testament; Kenneth 
Wyche, Ita de Trinitate Sentiat; E. W. Adams, Thought and the Letter; 
John Mackay, Spiritual Conditions in Canada: A Reply; W. F. Alexander, 
Bishop’s Courts under Elizabeth. ; 

Tue Journav or Reticion, III, 4: Shailer Mathews, Theology from the 
Point of View of Social Psychology; P. R. Hayward, A Normal Religious 
Childhood; Ernest B. Harper, Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders 
(III): Implications of the Data for the Theory of Religious Education; 
Archibald Ramage, Religion and the New Democracy in British Politics; 
Angus Stewart Woodburne, The Present Religious Situation in India; 
Francis J. McConnell, What shall the Churches do with the Young Radi- 
cals?; Adolph von Harnack, The Sect of the Nicolaitans; Gerald Birney 
Smith, Where does the Doctrine of Evolution leave Religion?. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JoURNAL oF PsycHoLocy AND Pxuosopny, I, 2: Rob- 
ert Stout, On the Need of Courage; Bertrand Russell, On Vagueness; H. 
Tasman Lovell, Psycho-Analysis in Relation to Traditional Psychology; 
Alexander Mackie, Psycho-Analysis in Relation to Education; J. P. Low- 
som, Freud and Rivers: A Note on Dream Interpretation; A. J. Hannan, 
Plato’s Laws and Modern Legislation; F. A. W. Gisbourne, Democracy and 
Statesmanship. 

Tue Personaist, IV, 3: Josephine Hammond, The Quillurgence of 
Shaw (1); The Editor, Creative Personality; Benjamin D. Scott, The Gift 
of Wonder; James Main Dixon, Aesthetics and Religion. 

Psycuo.ocicat Review, XXX, 4: K. S. Lashley, The Behavioristic In- 
terpretation of Consciousness; William McDougall, Purposive or Mechani- 
cal Psychology?; W. V. Bingham, On the Possibility of an Applied Psy- 
chology; Benjamin Rand, The early Development of Hartley's Doctrine of 
Association; George M. Stratton, The Color Red, and the Anger of Cattle. 

Tue American JourNnaL or Psycnotocy, XXXIV, 3: H. K. Wolfe, On 
the Estimation of the Middle Lines; G. K. Adams, An Experimental Study 
of Memory Color and Related Phenomena; T. L. Kelley, Principles and 
Technique of Mental Measurement; J. R. Kantor, The Psychology of Feel- 
ing or Affective Reactions. 

Journat or Expertmentat Psycnorocy, VI, 3: Raymond Dodge, Ade- 
quacy of Reflex Compensatory Eye-Movements including the Effects of 
Neural Rivalry and Competition; Paul Thomas Young, Constancy of Af- 
fective Judgment to Odors; Carl J. Warden, Some Factors determining the 
Order of Elimination of Culs-de-sac in the Maze; Carroll C. Pratt, Bisec- 
tion of Tonal Intervals Smaller than an Octave; Harold E. Israel, Accom- 
modation and Convergence under Low Illumination; D. A. Macfarlane and 
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J. S. Rooney, Device for Low-Potential Current in the Psychological Labo- 
ratory; Donald A. Laird, Changes in Motor Control and Individual Vari- 
ations under the Influence of ‘ Razzing.’ 

Tue JournaAL or Nervous aNp Mentat Dtsease, LVII, 6: Byron 
Stookey, Multiple Cranial Nerve Paralysis-Syndrome of the Retroparotid 
Space with Special Reference to a Dual Efferent Innervation of the Facial 
Musculature; M. Astwasaturow, On the Phylogenic Origin of Deep Re- 
flexes; George H. Hyslop, A Case of Morbid Sleep; George A. Gaunt, 
Involutional Melancholia. LVIII, 1: Harry L. Parker, Tumors of the 
Brain Simulating Epidemic Encephalitis and Involving the Third Ventricle, 
the Fourth Ventricle, and the Basal Ganglia; Report of three Cases; Fred- 
erick P. Moersch, Serology in Brain Tumors; Lawson G. Lowrey, Vari- 
ations in the Diagnosis of Dementia Precox and Manic Depressive Psy- 
chosis; J. Rubinovitch and J. A. Chavany, Contributions to the Diagnosis of 
Epileptic States. 

Revve pE MéTAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXX, 2: M. Blondel, Le jansé- 
nisme et l’anti-Jansénisme de Pascal; L. Brunschvicg, La solitude de Pascal; 
J. Chevalier, La méthode de connaitre d’aprés Pascal; Filleau de la Chaise, 
Qu’il y a des démonstrations d’une autre espéce et aussi certains que celles 
de la Géométrie; H. Héffding, Pascal et Kierkegaard; J. Laporte, Pascal 
et la doctrine de Port-Royal; F. Rauh, La philosophie de Pascal; M. de 
Unamuno, La foi pascalienne. 

Journat ve Psycuo.ocie, XX, 4: Ernest Renan, La philosophie écossaise. 
Son influence sur la notre. (Pages inédites); A. Houtin, Ernest Renan et 
le Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. Documents inédits; A. Loisy, Le cours de 
Renan au Collége de France; A. Meillet, Renan linguiste; L. Lévy-Bruhl, 
La religion de Renan; R. Dussaud, Ernest Renan, historien des religions 
orientales; R. Berthelot, La pensée philosophique de Renan; R. Lenoir, 
Renan et la Société Asiatique; M. Lambert, Ernest Renan et les études 
juives; J. Pommier, La crise sentimentale de Renan. 

Rivista TrIMESTRIALE pI Stupr Frrosorici £ Rewiciost, [V, 1: G. Furlani, 
Il trattato di Sergio di Resh’ayana sull’universo; A. C. Jemolo, Il pensiero 
religioso di L. A. Muratori; F., La personalita storica di Gesu. 

Rivista pt Firosorra, XIII, 1: Guiseppe Tarozzi, Intendimenti; Ber- 
nardino Varisco, Determinismo e liberta; Rodolfo Mondolfo, Educazione e 
rinnovamento sociale in Mazzini e in Marx; Giuseppe Rensi, Platonismo e 
filosofia; Annabale Pastore, Filosofismo e filosofia; Cesare Ransoli, L’idea- 
lismo e la centralita dello spirito. 2: Adolfo Levi, D. Hume e la critica del 
pensiero religioso; Antonio Banfi, La tendenza logistica della filosofia tedesca 
contemporanea e le ‘ Ricerche logiche’ di Edmund Husserl; Vincenzo Cento, 
Appunti di critica gentiliana; Eugenio di Carlo, Una lettera inedita di V. 
Gioberti a P. L. Taparelli D’Azeglio; Antonio Corsano, Il pensiero politico 
di G. B. Vico. 
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Rivista pi Firosorta Neo-Scuorastica, XV, 2-3: Martino Grabmann, _ 
La scuola tomistica italiana nel XIII e principio del XIV secolo; Joseph. — 
Maréchal, De la forme du jugement d’aprés S. Thomas; Guido Rossi, Studi 
rosmiani (1); Emanuele Ciafardini, Il dolore, la tristezza e le passione nel 
pensiero di Cicerone, 

ZettscuRrirt FUR Psycuorocie, XCII, 3-4: Hans Henning, Starre eide- 
tische Klang- und Schmerzbilder und die eidetische Konstellation; Hang. ’ 
Henning, Eine neuartige Komplexsynasthesie und Komplexzuordnung; 4 
Hans Henning, Ein neuartige Tiefeneindruck; Tanenari Chiba, Uber die. 
Asymmetrie der Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit. 

Arcuiv rir GescHICHTE per Paitosopure, XXVIII, 1-2: S. Rudnianski,, 
Die erkenntnistheoretischen Grundlagen des franzosichen Materialismus; 
Pierre Bise, Hippodamos de Milet; Friedrich Kreis, Die Lehre des Pro- 
tagoras und ihre Darstellung in Platons Theatet; M. Davillé, Le séjour de 
Leibniz a Paris (1672-1676) ; Max Muhl, Theophrast und die Vorsokratiker, 
3-4: W. Frassdorf, Der Begriff der Nachamung (imitation) in der Asthetik 
J. J. Rousseaus; Victor Ehrenberg, Anfange des greichischen Naturrechts; 
M. Lewinski, Kants formale Theorie der Sittlichkeit; D. Frankl, Thales 
und der Magnetstein; Albert Pagel, Wilhelm Schuppe, Ein Gedenkblatt zy 
seinem zehnjahrigen Todestage. 

Arcuiv rir Systematiscue Puritosopniz, XXVII, 1-2: Friedrich Sie 
mens, Energetik der Wirtschaft, ein Versuch; J. Metallman, Das dritte. 
dynamische Prinzip von Newton; Alois Lampl, H. Taine und die Asthetik 
der Zukunft (Schluss); Hans Eibl, Das Problem der Zeit bei den alten. ~ 
Denkern. 3-4: Walter Del-Negro, Zum Streit iiber den philosophischen 
Sinn der Einsteinschen Relativitatstheorie; Jane Sprunt Hall, Is the New, 
Realism new?; J. Metallman, Das dritte dynamische Prinzip von Newton. 
(Schluss); Hans Eibl, Das Problem der Zeit bei den alten Denkern 
(Schluss) ; Richard Schubert-Soldern, Die erkenntnistheoretische Tragweite 
des Weber-Fechnerschen Grundgesetzes; Wilhelm Weinberger, Die Entste- 
hung der platonischen Ideenlehre. 
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